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Vol. IV. A WREATH OF MANY FLOWERS, No. 10. 











[From Bishop's Mant's British Months. That when these pleasant things are o'er, 


Things still more pleasant are in store 
THE MONTH OF APRIL. I till pl t 


Tyere is a simple pure delight, “ For those that love him ;” passing bliss 
Which the heart feasts on, in the sight **Which human eye or ear can scan, 
Of Nature, when aside she throws Nor dwell they in the heart of man!” 
The wintry cearments that enclose 
Her vegetable forms, and keep 
Their senses in sepulchral sleep. THE YOUNG MOTHER. 
Yet are there some, to whom, untaught 
By holy love divine, the thought 
Of nature’s renovating spring 
May rather by dark contrast bring 
Sad thoughts and cheerless. Thus on thee, 
Sweet rural bard of Sicily, 
Sweet Moschus, by thy Dorian well 
Reflection’s bitter spirit fell, 
And steep’d in tears thy plaintive verse, 


In God's celestial paradise 


ee 





In the floweret that blooms on its own green stein. 
In the sunbeams that dance on the sea ; 

In the light that beams from the ocean gem, 
In the sweep of the flowery lea, 

In the silvery sheen of the young May moon, 
In the blush of the morning’s dye, 

In the shadows that sleep ‘neath the autumn noon, 
In the rainbow that spans the sky, 

Ther? is beauty—but where is the beauty can vie 





Hung on Jamented Bron’s hearse, 
“ Alas, alas, the garden flower, 
When, spent its transitory hour, 


With shrivell'd leaves and faded, dies, | Over the strings of his wild harp sweep, 
Nipt on its native bed it lies, | 
} 


, : , | In the orator’s voice when it proudly swells 
ign = mneres Reed ehal rear, O’er the waves of the mental deep, 
And flourish yet another year. 


wr hile. of he birt? | In the melody heard in the hush of night, 
t we, meanwhile, 0 iman birth, 
| 


| With the soul-speaking glance of a young mother’s eye ? 
| 
| In the song of the poet when love's bright spell, 


f In the wild bird's song of glee, 

The great, the brave, the wise of earth, 
As soon as once o’erspent, we die, 
Within the earth’s dark caverns lie, 
Inglorious; and for ever keep 
A long, an endless, wakeless sleep! "* 

Truce to the MELANCHOLY SHRINE, 
Be rather ours this lenten time, 
This time of Spring revived, to greet 
Returning April's season sweet ; 
Pledge of the time, when like the flower, 
Which now with renovated power 
Is wakened, man again shall bloom ; 
Yet not like it in wintry gloom 
Again to wither and decay, 
But flourish in eternal day! 

Then Aprit, hail! With cueerrvt tone 
Ibid thee welcome: not alone 
For that thou com'st and bring’st along 
The sight, and smell, and tuneful song 
Of leaf, and flower, of mingled hue, 
And many a plumed warbler new : 
But that, with holy wisdom fraught, 


Though life it burns the same; 
Thou wakest withal the grateful thought, Though joy or grief o'er its lot presides, 


*Thissentiment is highly anti-christian, and dark, in-|| In the moment of glory or shame, 
a a have been the mental vision of him who ut- || Still it shines—with a lustre unchanging and bright, 
it—Ep. Gar. Like a radiant star on the brow of the night. B.H 
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When he welcomes the smile of the coming light 
From his dew sprinkled throne in the tree, 

| There is music—but where is the music whose power 

Can match with the song ina young mother’s bower ? 


In the wild bird’s song, in the green-wood shade, 
When vernal skies are bright, 

In the heart of the true and trusting maid, 
In the breast of her chosen knight— 

In the bridegroom's glance—in the bride's glad tear, 
When the binding vow is said, 

In the smile that gilds the cloud of fear, 
O’er the orphan’s pathway spread, 

There is love—but where is there love so deep 

As the young mother breathes o'er her infant's sleep? 





Oh, holy and pure is the love that burns 
In woman's faithful breast, 

| When her eye in fond devotion turns 
To her infant's place of rest— 

| And ever, as on that lov'd one glides 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


PEACE MAKERS. 
BY T. 8, ARTHUR. 

“ You are not in earnest, certainly, Mada- 
line,” said Mary Arnold to her friend Mada- 
line Elder, who seemed to be much disturbed 
about something. 

“ Yes I am, though; I almost hate her !” 

“Indeed, Madaline, you are wrong to in- 
dulge in such feelings,” said Mary in a tone 
meant to soothe the excitement of her friend. 

“Well, I do, then! Has’nt she talked 
about me in a way that is enough to make 
any one hate her? Didn’t she say that [ was 


proud, and had neither merit nor family to}| 


support it?” 


“ Well, suppose she did say so; still your]! 


feelings towards her should not be those of 
anger.” 

“T reckon you’d have been angry if she 
had talked in that way about you.” 

“Then I would have done wrong,” replied 
Mary. 

* You would have done right,” said Mada- 
line, in a positive tone. 

“ No, not right, Madaline, for then I would 
have only added to the injury which I had 
already sustained ; for it is not, we must re- 
member, of much consequence that people 
speak well of us. What we really are, is to 
us, of the greatest importance.” 

“T don’t exactly understand you, Mary.” 


“ We are happy,” replied Mary Arnold, || 


‘‘ from internal, instead of external causes.— 
Unless in a state of mind that is, itself, de- 
light, we can experience no real pleasure.— 
We may have excitement, and cal] it happi- 
ness, but the subsequent depression of spirit 


that follows it, plainly indicates that we have || 


applied to that condition of mind the wrong 
name. Let me suppose that one whom I had 
thought my friend, as in your case, had spoken 
in such a way of me as to wound my feelings, 
and even injure, with some, my standing.— 


Would I gain any thing by allowing my mind || 


to get into a state of excitement? Could 
this condition of my feelings change what had 
beendone? Certainly not. The more angry 
I became, the more unhappy would I be.— 
The best philosophy is, then, you see, to keep 
from indulging in anger under any circum- 
stances.” : 

“ Yes, but who could keep from being an- 
gry? And suppose I were to take this mat- 
ter as coolly as you recommend? Jane 
Grimes would suppose that I hadn’t the spirit 
to resent the injury she has done me. 
no. If it does make me feel worse to be ex- 


cited, I’ll at least have the satisfaction of re- || 


senting the wrong she hasdone me. I'll read 
her a lesson such as she hasn’t had for a long 


No, || 


—— 


| But why will you do this, Madaline %” 

“ That is a strange question for you to ac: 
Hasn’t she injured me?” : a 

“Well?” 

“And do you suppose that Iam goine ; 
let it pass in silence ?” willbe 

“What good do you expect to result from 
the lesson you propose to read Jane?” asked 
Mary, in a quiet tone. 

“* What good? Why, I'll make her fee! « 
little that she won’t know what to do wi 
herself.” as 

“ That is; because she has injured you, yoy 
| will try to injure her. Is not that the plain 

English of it?” . 
“ But didn’t she go out of her way to do m; 
harm ?” : 

“Well, suppose she did. In doing so she 
injured herself much more than she injure 
'you, and is to be pitied, not hated, for whe 
she has done.” 
|  Youareastrange girl, Mary,” said Maca. 
line, looking her friend intently in the face: 
“for my part I am, half of my time, at a Joss 
|to know what you are talking about. [f gny 
‘body but you had intimated that the person 

who receives an injury is hurt more than the 
‘one who gives it, I would have felt disposed 
'to laugh right out.” 

| Nevertheless, Madaline, I must contend 
that you are less to be pitied in this case than 
Jane; for, if your statement be correct, she 
has inflicted upon herself the greatest wrong.” 
| “Well, explain yourself, Mary. Your 
| grave advocacy of so strange a doctrine half 
‘amuses me ; and if you can sustain it, [ shall 
most certainly be in such a good humour at 
ithe result as to forgive Jane Grimes for her 
outrage upon my character and feelings.” 
“You can readily perceive, I presume, 
| Madaline,” replied Mary Arnold, “ that if J 
| were, from envious, or any other evil thoughts 
‘and feelings, to indulge in unkind remarks 
‘against another, I would only be strengther- 
| ing in my mind evil affections ; can you not!” 
“ Yes, I can see that.” 

| Well. As albreal happiness comes rom 
‘the entertainment of good affections, the in- 
'dulgence in evil affections, must necessarl'y 
i unhappiness. It is @ moral law, that 
genuine goodness of heart is wedded to true 
| delight ; and evil to misery. Then, if I in 


|tempted to inflict injury upon one who is 10 
‘nocent, I add to the causes of unhappiness 
already existing in me. Can you understand 
this?” — 

«Yes, but your unhappiness wouldn't help 
the person you had injured.” 

“The injury may have gone no further than 
my intention, Madaline. And that !s about 
as far as it has gone in the case ot Jane 





time.” 


Grimes, in my opinion. What was the effect 
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No. 10. Peace Makers. 
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- 
of her remarks upon those to whom they were done you a wrong, than to irritate her by 
made ! Did not the person who told you of || harsh words, and cause her to entertain to- 
them, say how they were received !” 1 wards you permanent ill-feeling !” 

«Yes, she did; and she said thatevery one}, “No! Idon’t want any of her acknow- 


~~ 
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who was present felt offended at her, and all || ledgements. What right had she to talk in 
ined in saying that she certainly misjudged || that way about me ? 


I’m done with her for- 
” 


me.” ahd 

“Well, that is just asI expected. Now, 
you perceive that she has not only done harm 
to herself, by an internal confirmation of evil 


thoughts towards you, but has actually injured | 


herself in the estimation of others.” 
« Yes, that may all be so. But it is the 


intention that I look at. She meant to do me | 


wrong, and she ought to be made to feel for 


+ 
t 


' . 

« But she does feel an increased degree of 
vahappiness for what she has done. She has 
not only the consciousness of having lowered 


herself in the estimation of others by what she || 


jas done, but has actually added to her other 


causes of internal unquietness by increasing, | 


from indulgence, the power of evil within her. 
And now, Suppose you were to go to her, and, 
by your indulgence of resentful feelings, were 
{) arouse into activity further unkind emotions 
towards you, do you not perceive that she 


night feel something like delight, instead of || 
And would | 


srrow, for what she had done! 
this soften the aspect of affairs in any respect ? 
Certainly not. ‘This, you perceive, is viewing 
the subject in its worst light. But I am not 
myself disposed to think so harshly of Jane 
Grimes. Would it not be taking a better 
view of the case, altogether, to suppose that 
she gave way, momentarily, to a disposition 
to be censorious *—or, that some exaggeration 
of her words or manner attended the relation 
to you of what she said ?” 

“Ono, indeed. I am certain that my in- 
formant told me nothing but the truth. She 
isone of my most intimate friends, and was 
deeply offended at what Jane Grimes said.” 

“The fact of her being your intimate 
fiend,” said Mary, in reply, ‘only goes to 
strengthen the idea that I have thrown out. 
lotimate friends are usually very sensitive 
when their companions are alluded to, and it 
soften the case that they allow their indig- 
nation to colour too highly remarks that were 
made more in thoughtlessness than ill-na- 
ture, 

“But this is not the case now. Jane Grimes 
sid, plain enough, that I was proud, without 
having either family or merit, to sustain it— 
Could there have been any thing more in- 
silting! It was not only a reflection opon 
myself, but on my family also ;” and Mada- 
line’s cheek burned with indignation. 

“Do you not think it would be better,” 
tsked Mary, without seeming to notice the 
warmth of Madaline’s manner, ‘to receive 
a2 acknowledgement from Jane that she had 


| ever. 
|| “There isa homely adage, Madaline,” said 
| her friend, * that will apply very well in this 
|| case—* Two wrongs never make aright.’ If 
|| Jane has injured you, agd is sorry for it, you 
|should at once forgive her, if she make an 
jacknowledgement. Unless she were sincere 
\in her regret, she would not confess to you 
|her fault.” 

| “ Butshe is not going to make any acknow- 
iledgement to me. I know her too well to 
|suppose any thing of the kind. She is too 
|proud and stubborn for that.” 

“Take care, Madaline, that you do not 
lapse into the same fault you censure in her.” 

“How? What do you mean!” asked 

Madaline in surprise. 

“ Did you not, just now, accuse her of pride 
‘and stubbornness? How would she feel, do 
|| you suppose, if some one were to tell her that 
|| you used such language respecting her.” 

“ don’t care how she would feel. It’s the 
truth, and I'll say it any where,” replied Ma- 
daline, warmly. 

“Tt is possible,” said Mary, “that there 
/may be no more truth in what you say, than 
‘In what she is reported to have said. She 
| spoke of you from the impression your actions 
made upon her mind, and you speak of her 
with like reason. Both of you are liable to 
error. Come, be rational. Let your usual 
mildness of disposition and your good sense 
‘come to your aid at thistime. Beas charita- 
ble towards one who has made an unkind re- 
mark about you, as you would wish another 
to be towards you, if some thoughtless ex- 
pression of yours were reported. Forgive as 
you would be forgiven.” 

This appeal seemed to affect Madaline more 
favourably, and she remained silent. Mary 
did not urge her further on the subject. She 
deemed it more advisable to let what had al- 
ready been said work its legitimate good. 

On the morning succeeding the evening on 
which this conversation occurred, two young 
ladies, one of whom was Jane Grimes, were 
engaged in earnest discourse, 

“ But you don’t think, Ellen,” said the for- 
mer, “that any one would report to her my 
thoughtless and very unkind remark?” 

“| am very much afraid, Jane, that she has 
heard all about it before this,” replied the in- 
dividual addressed. 

“ Well, lam very sorry for it. Madaline 
is hasty and high tempered, you know, and 
will be very angry. A serious rupture will, 
{ fear, be the consequence.” 


| 























Peace Makers. 


Vor. IV. 





. see 
“Can you not do something to avert it?” 


asked her friend. 

“ Nothing that I now think of,” replied 
Jane. 

“ But something ought to be done, if possi- 
ble, to prevent the unpleasant result which 
must ensue. You will have to make some | 
apology, Jane.” 

“That | am perfectly willing to do. 
the difficulty will be to make her hear it, much 
less receive it.” 

“That isa serious difficulty, 1 know. But, | 
still, unless something is attempted, nothing | 
can be done. Suppose you make up your 
mind that you will offer an apology.” 

“It will not be hard to do that, Ellen.— 
Where any one wrongs another, the smallest 
possible compensation is an apology. I would | 
go at once and confess to her my fault if that | 


would be of any avail. What I fear is, that | 








her wounded feelings will prevent her from || 


But I|| 


appreciating her acknowledgement. 
am not certain that she has heard what I said ; 
and it would place me in rather an awkward 
position, were I to begin to apologize for a 
fault not yet known.” 

“Then, Jane, I must tell you, that to my 
certain knowledge she has been informed of 
what you said.” 

“Indeed! And how did she take it, El- 
len?” 

* She was very much hurt, of course. But 
I think if you were to see her, that all might 
come right again.” 

“ Will you go with me, Ellen ?” 

“ Certainly, I will.” 

“ Then I will go at once.” 

About the same time that this conversation 
occurred, Madaline Elder, with her friend 
Mary Arnold, were seated in the parlour at the 
house of the former. Madaline had not yet 
got over her incensed feelings, and the peni- 
tent cause of them was again the subject of 
conversation. 

“IT never had any thing to disturb me so 
much in my life,” said Madaline, in closing 
some remarks she was making on the vexed 
and vexing question. 

“That indicates, I should say,” replied 
Mary, who always exercised the privilege of 
talking plainly to her friend, “ that all is not 
right within your own breast. If it were 
otherwise, nothing of this kind could disturb 
you. You would be superior to it.” 

“ But [ am not, Mary.” 

“ No, I am sorry to perceive that you are not. 
But you may be. This agitation of your feel- 
ings should convey to you the knowledge that 
within something is wrong; yet this know- 
ledge will be of no use to you, unless you 
endeavour to remove the wrong. If you re- 


But || 





solve to do this, and set heartily about the 
work, the censorious remarks of Jane Grimes 





| will prove to you a great blessing, instead 
an injury. 

Just at that moment the parlour door was 
hrown open, and two young ladies entey, 
| One of them was Jane Grimes. . 

Madaline was on her feet in a moment. or 
eee coloured toa deep crimson. But Jane 
advanced with an expression of mild recro 
| upon her countenance, and extending | . 
| hand, said, ina voice that slightly trembled 
| “TI know you can forgive a wrong, Mada. 
line?” 
“There was a momentary hesitation, and 
|momentary, but powerful, struggle between 
'the evil and the good within her. But ti, 
| latter prevailed, and as she took the offered 
| hand, and gave it a warm pressure, the sudden 
change in her feelings drove the tears to }jer 
jeyes, and she leaned her head upon Jane's 
\shoulder and wept. 
| Explanations were now entered into, an 
soon appeared that a thoughtless and not jj! 
‘natured remark made by Jane had been ex. 
|aggerated, and reported in this new form 
| Madaline. The remark, in itself was wrong, 
jas are the thousands which are constant! 
\indulged about those who are absent; the 
|mischief which grew out of it was the resi! 
\of a false friendship, that magnified the im 
proper words. Happily, in this case, there 
were true friends to counteract the mischief 
which a false one had produced ; who in the 
delight they experienced, proved the truth of 
the divine declaration— Blessed are the peace 
makers. 


| 


THE EVENING OF LIFE. 


Amid life’s varied streams and sources of 
transport and pain, often mingled and often al- 
| ternating, we learnat last to prefer those milder 
and more certain or enduring pleasures which 
icalmly soothe us in the bustle, the labour and 
ithe excitement that engage and animate our 
youth and mature strength. Agitation and 
‘emotion at length lose their charm: they 
idisturb more than they animate us. As age 
advances to its sober evening, we perceive 
jand appreciate the value of conscious li'e 
| without pain ; of sedate tranquility; of repos 
‘ing, yet not inactive thought; of sensibility 
|without perturbation; of patient hope; o! 
iresting movability; sensations that please, bu! 
ido not agitate, of intellectual rumination; 
‘and of those solemn aspirations of sacred 
\foresight, of prospective gratitude, and of 
| humble reliance on the great mediatoria! 
| Benefactor, which close our mortal days with 
true dignity, and make even dissolution «1 


| inestimable blessing 





All faults are pardonable when one has the 
courage to avow them. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE.—A SIMILE. 
BY HENRY JAMES BOGUE. 
What supports the pilgrim’s feet, 
As wearied on he goes ? 
Tis the recollection sweet, 
His journey soon shall close. 
Does the seaman’s heart elate 
When tempests round him roar? 
*Tis the thought of those who wait 
To welcome him on shore. 


Thus, when strength the saint forsakes, 
To him this staff is given, 

That every weary step he takes, 
Approaches nearer heaven. 

Above the roar of trouble’s sea, 
He, list’ning, seems to hear 

The sounds of angel minstrelsy, 
That tell him—Heaven is near. 


Philadelphia, 1841. 


The following is from Grimm’s Popular Stories, trans- | 


lated froin the German. 


THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE. 
A FABLE. 


There was once a fisherman who lived with | 
his wife in a ditch, close by the seaside. The} 


fisherman used tc go out all day long a fish- 
ing, and one day, as he sat on the shore with 
his rod, looking at the shining water and 
watching his line, all on a sudden his float | 
was dragged away deep under the sea: and) 
in drawing it up he pulled a great fish out of | 
the water. The fish said to him, “ Pray let. 
me live: Tam not a real fish; | am an en- 
chanted prince ; put me in the water again, 
and let me go.” “Qh,” said the man, “ you! 
need not make so many words about the mat-' 
ter: I wish to have nothiag to do with a fish! 
that can talk; so swim away as soon as you 


please.” Then he put him back into the wa-| 


ter, and the fish darted straight down to the| 
bottom, and left a long streak of blood behind | 
him. 

When the fisherman went home to his wife 
in the ditch, he told her how he had caught a| 
great fish, and how it had told him it was an) 
enchanted prince, and that on hearing it speak | 
he had let it go again. “ Did you not ask it| 
for any thing!” said the wife. ‘ No,” said! 
the man, “what should I ask for?” “Ah, 91 
said the wife, “ we live very wretchedly here| 
in this dirty ditch ; go back and tell the fish' 
we want a little cottage.” 

The fisherman did not much like the busi- 
ness; however, he went to the sea, and when 
he came there the water looked all yellow 


andgreen. And he stood at the water’s edge 
and said : 





| ‘O man of ‘the sea, 

1} Come listen to me, 

| For Alice my wife, 

} The plague of my life, 

Has sent me to beg a boon of thee.” 


{| 
i| 


Then the fish came swimming to him, and 
|| said, “ Well, what does she want?” “Ah,” 
|answered the fisherman, “ my wife says that 
lw hen [ caught you, [ ought to have asked you 
jfor something before I let vou go again; she 
does not like living in the ditch, and wants a 
‘little cottage.” “Go home, then,” said the 
'|fish, “ she is in the cottage already.” So the 
|}man went home and saw his wife standing at 
|| the door of a cottage. “Come in, come in,” 
\said she, “is not this much better than the 
iditch!"’ And there wasa parlour, and a bed 
‘chamber r, and a kitchen; and behind the cot- 
|" age there was a little garden with ali sorts 
Hof flowers and fruits, and a court yard full of 
|| ducks and chickens. “Ah,” said the fisher- 
man, “how happy we shall live.” “ We will 
|try to do so at least,” said his wife. 

Every thing went right for a week or two, 
and then dame Alice said, “Husband, there 
is not room enouch in this cottave ; the court- 
yard and garden are a great deal too small; [ 
should like to have a large stone castle to live 
in; so go to the fish again and tell him to give 
us acastle.” “ Wife,” said the fisherman, “I 
do not like to go to him again, for perhaps he 
will be angry ; we ought to be contented with 
the cottage.” “Nonsense,” said his wife, 
“he will do it very willingly; go along and 
try.” 

The fisherman went, but his heart was very 
'|heavy, and when he came to the sea, it looked 
blue and gloomy, though it was quite calm, 
and he went close to it and said: 


*O man of the sea, 





Come listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thee.” 

*“ Well, what does she want now?” said 
ithe fish. “Ah,” said the man very sorrow- 
fully, **my wife wants to live in a stone cas- 
tle.” “Gohome, then,” said the fish, “she is 
standing at the door of it already.” Soaway 
went the fisherman, and found his wife stand- 
ing before a great castle. “See,” said she, 
“is not this grand!” With that they went 
into the castle together, and found a great 
many servants there, and the rooms all richly 
|| furnished and full of golden chairs and tables ; 
and behind the castle was a garden, and a 
wood half a mile long, full of sheep and 
horses and deer ; and in the court-yards were 
stables and cow houses. “ Well,” said the 
man, “ now will we live contented and happy 
in this beautiful castle for the rest of our 
lives.” 








ii “ Perhaps we may,” said his wife, “ but let 
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us consider and sleep on it before we make 
up our minds.” So they went to bed. 

The next morning when dame Alice awoke 
it was broad daylight; and she joyged the 
fisherman with her elbow, and said, “ get up, 
husband, and bestir yourself, for we must be 
king of all the land.” “ Wife, wife,” said 
the man, *‘ why should we wish to be king! 
I will not be king.” “Then I will,” said 
Alice. “ But wife,” answered the fisherman, 
“how can you be king ? the fish cannot make 
you king.” * But goand try; I will be king.” | 
So the man went away quite sorrowful to 


think that his wife should want to be king. | 


The sea looked a dark grey color, and was 
covered with foam as he cried out, 

“O man of the sea, 

Come listen to me, 

For Alice my wife, 


The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thee.” 

*“ Well, what would she have now” said\ 
the fish. “Alas,” said the man, “ my wite 
wants to be king.” “Gohome,” said the fish, 
“she is king already.” 

The fisherman then went home, and as he 
came close to the palace, he saw a troop of | 
soldiers, and heard the sound of drums and | 
trumpets; and when he entered in he saw his | 
wife setting on a high throne of gold and dia-| 
monds, with a golden crown upon her head, | 
and on each side of her stood six beautiful 
maidens, each a head taller than the other.— | 
“ Well, wife,” said the fisherman, “are you 
king?” “Yes, lam king.” And when he 
had looked at her for a long time, he said,—| 
“Ah wife! what a fine thing it is to bea 
king! now we shall never have any more to 
wish for.” 1 don’t know how that may be,” | 
said she; never is a long time. I am king, | 
*tis true, but I begin to be tired of it, and I 
think I should like to be an emperor.” “Alas,” | 
said the fisherman, “ why should you wish to 
be anemperor!” “ Husband,” said she, “ go 
to the fish; I say [ will be emperor.” “Ah, 
wife,” replied the fisherman, “the fish can- 
not make you an emperor, and I should not 
like to ask for such a thing.” “Iam king,” 
said Alice, “and you are my slave; so go 
directly!” So the fisherman was obliged 
to go; and he muttered as he went along, 
“this will come to no good; it is too much to 
ask, the fish will be tired at last, and then 
we shall repent of what we have done.” He 
soon arrived at the sea, and the water was 
quite black and muddy, and a mighty whirl- 
wind blew over it, but he went to the shore 
and said, 


“Oman of the sea, 
Come listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thee.” 


The Fisherman and his Wife. 


- 
Vor. IV, 

| * What would she have now?” said the Sa 

\“Ah,” said the fisherman, “she wants t 


}emperor.” Go home,” said the fish, « 
emperor already.” 


| So he went home again; and as he camo 
pre he saw his wife sitting on a very jo%. 
throne, made of solid gold, with a great ‘dean 
on her head full two yards high, and on « “ 
side of her stood her guards and attendants 
|a row, each one smaller than the other, from 
the tallest giant down to a little dwarf no 
larger than my finger. And before her stood 
| princes, and dukes, and earls; and the fisiy " 
man went up to herand said, “ Wife, are yoy 
emperor?” ‘“ Yes,” said she, “I am ennp. 
ror.” “Ah,” said the man as he gazed ynoy 
her, “ what a fine thing it is to be an ene. 
ror!” ‘ Husband,” said she, “ why sh : d 
we stay at being emperor? I will be pope 


] 


ijnext.” “QO wife, wife, how can you be pop 


There is but one pope in all Chistendom.’— 
“Husband,” said she, “I will be p pe this 
very day.” But,” replied the husband, « the 
fish cannot make you a pope.” “ What non. 
sense,” said she, “ if he can make me an em. 
peror, he can make me a pope; go and try.” 
So the fisherman went. But when he caiye 
to the shore the wind was raging, and the seg 
was tossed up and down like boiling water, 
and the ships were in distress and danced 
upon the waves most fearfully ; in the middle 
of the sky there was a little blue, but towards 


'| the south it wasall black, as if a dreadful storm 


was rising. At this the fisherman was terri- 
bly frightened, and trembled, so that his knees 
knocked together, but he went to the shore 
and said, 


*“O man of the sea, 
Come listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thee.” 


* What does she want now 2” said the fish. 
“Ah,” said the fisherman, “ my wife wants to 
be pope.” Go home,” said the fish, “she is 
pope already.” 

Then the fisherman went home, and found 
his wife sitting on a very high and splendid 
throne; and she had three crowns upon her 
head, and around her stood all the pomp and 
power of the church; and on each side of 
her were placed two rows of burning lights, 

of all sizes, from the largest to the smallest. 
| Wife,” said the fisherman, as he looked at 


. 




















\all this grandeur, “are you pope?” “ Yes," 
| said she, “I am pope.” “ Well, wife,” said 
|| he, “it is a grand thing to be a pope, and now 
|| you must be contented, for you can be nothing 
| greater.” “1 will consider of that,” said the 
wife. Then they went to bed, but dame A 
|| ice could not sleep all night for thinking what 
‘'she should be next. At last morning came 
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and the sun rose. She awakened her hus-| 
hand and said, “ Husband, go to the fish and tell | 
bin that | want to be lord of the sun and| 
The fisherman was half asleep, but 





moon. 


the thought frightened him so mych that he| 
started, and fell out of bed. “Alas, wife,’’| 


4 he, “cannot you be contented to be, 
1 No,” said she, “I am very uneasy, | 
and cannot bear to see the sun and moon rise | 
: ~ 

without my leave. Go to the fish directly.” | 
Then the man went trembling for fear ;| 
and ashe was going down to the shore a) 
dreadful storm arose, so that the trees and the | 
rocks shook; and the heavens became black | 
and the lightnings played, and the thunder| 
rolled; and you might have seen in the sea | 
sreat black waves like mountains, with a) 
white crown of foam upon them ; and the fish-| 
erman said, 


sal 


«“Q man of the sea, 
Come listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thee.” 





« What does she want now *” said the fish. 
“Ah.” said he, **she wants to be lord of the 
sun and moon.” “Go home,” said the fish, 
“to your ditch again !” 

And there they live to this very day. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
SKEPTICISM. 


‘Tis a repulsive, gloomy thing, 
A base compound of every ill, 
Spun from each wild imagining 
Of the dark heart, and wayward will. 
It’s aim 1s reason to dethrone, 
To foster appetites for sin, 
And spurn the 6lood which can alone 
Make clean without, and pure within. 
It would raze from the book of life 
Each record of the God of love, 
And leave man ‘midst the mortal strife 
Without one glimpse of heaven above. 
To patieit faith it does despite, 
Spurns her bright vistas, pure and high, 
Still hoping thus to veil from sight 
Man’s origin, and destiny. 
“Whence did [I spring? and whither bound ?” 
Are queries for the humble mind, 
But talents, learning, tact profound, 
Must deal in matters more refin’d! ! 
And skepticism offers youth 
A stinted life of mirth and glee, 
In lieu of the rewards of truth 
And a blest immortality. 
With ruthless hand it oft has riven 
The ties of wedded love apart, 
And blotted every trait of heaven 
From woman’s too confiding heart. 
To all who at it’s altar bow, 
It picture’s fame, wealth, honour’s fair; 
But enter not it’s courts—for O! 
No mind that God approves is there. 
Away, away, unhallow'd thing, 
Sin and despair first gave thee birth, 
And virtue shall thy requiem sing, 
And chase thee from God’s blooming earth. 


Skepticism—-The Village Blacksmith. 








Mercer Co., N. J. J. M. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he : 
With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

As strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long ; 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week out, week in, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the old chimes 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach ; 
He hears his daughter's voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear from out his eyes. 


Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing— 
Onward through like he goes , 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted—something done 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of Life 
Our fortunes must be wrought : 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 
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Man 
poor, but bold and adventurous sailor, and interested 


in his welfare. Hundreds and thousands of them 
perish every year, W ithout even a passing notice, by 
famine, shipwreck, or drowning. At this very mo- 
ment, perhaps, whilst we are snugly ensconsed in 
our warm, safe, and comfortable dwellings, the poor 
tempest-tossed mariner is contending with the raging 
storm, and the high rolling billows. The following 
thrilling narrative, (and the accompanying cut,) we 


copy from an English paper. It shows the dreadful | 


extremity to Which they are sometimes exposed, and | 
the nobleness of their nature under extreme suffer- 
ing. 


DREADFUL ADVENTURE AT SEA. 


Tue Magpie, a small schooner, under the || 
conmand of Lieutenant Smith, an active, in-| 
telligent officer, was ordered tocruise between | 

the Colorados, a shoal at the western ex-| 
tremity of the island of Cuba, and the Havan- 
nih, in order to intercept a piratical vessel, 

which had committed innumerable depreda- |} 
tions both on shore and at sea, and which 
every trader had seen, but none could accu- 
rately describe. It was aservice of the utmost | 
importance, inasmuch as the existence of this| 
vessel rendered higher insurances requisite : 
the merchant-vessels dared not to sail with- 
jut a convoy, and the men-of-war were other- 


wise in great request in every part of Colum-| 


bia and Mexico, to protect the merchant from 
the rapacity of the different governments, or 
the constant revolutions which threw the 
weak entirely in the power of the strongest, | 
without the chance of assistance. The Mag- 
pie proceeded to her destination, and there 
remained, in hopes of capturing the marauder. 
It was one evening, when the sea-breeze had | 
lulled, and the calm in being which occurs 
before the land-breeze commences, that the} 
schooner lay upon the silent waters without | 
amotion, with her head towards the shore, 
and about eight miles distant from the Colo- 
rades. Smith, who had swept the horizon 
with his glass from the mast-head of hischarge, 


until the twilight had died into darkness, was | 


in his cabin, the mate on deck, the crew talk- 
ing over past scenes and occurrences, every- 
thing apparently in the most perfect security, 
when an event occurred, which I well know 
I cannot paint in the glowing colours the 
heart-rending tale deserves. It is requisite 
here to mention, that the schooner had her 
foretop-sail set, the yard being braced for the 
starboard tack; the foresail was in the brails, 
and the jib and boom mainsail, the latter with 
the tack triced up, hanging up and down in 
theealm. On the larboard bow, a small black 
cloud hung over the land; and in tropical cli- 
mates, almost invariably, the clouds settling 
on the hills is the sign of the land-breeze 
being about to commence. 


y of our fair readers, no doubt, are friends to the | 


Pe rhaps not many of my readers have been 
'in these climates, where the blessings of the 
|cool night-breeze must be felt to be appreci- 
| ated ; generally speaking, the land-wind comes 
ion in light flaws, until it settles into its 
‘strength, which is rarely snfficient to drive a 
ifrigate at the rate of five knots an hour. No 
|one can guess with what impatience the navi- 
| wator, who has been beating all day against 
‘the sea-breeze and current, awaits the arrival 
\of his fair wind, and cooling breeze, which is 
|| to give him renewed existence by its bracing 
|| qualities, and to forward him towards his port. 
\|{t is a blessing eagerly sought after, and 
l heartily weleome when it comes. The cloud, 

} 'which at fir-t seemed only of small dimen- 
|sions, gradually increased; and the moon, 
|| which was shining brightly just over the va- 
|| pour, perhaps made it appear darker than it 
l|really was. ‘he mate looked at the gather- 
ing blackness without apprehension, although 
‘lsome foreboding of approaching mischief 
seemed to render him unquiet and uneasy.— 

|“ Mr. Smith,” said the mate, looking down 
|| the hatchway, “{ think the land-breeze is 
\|coming off rather strong, sir ; the clouds look 

\|very black.” * Very well,” replied Smith; 
| * keep a sharp look-out. I shall be on deck 
myself in a moment.” 

It is a singular fact, that the crew, who 
had been engaged in relating all kinds of 
| wonderful events, about five minutes before 

the catastrophe occurred became awfully si- 
| lent ; not a word escaped them ; there seemed 
a preparatory stillness for death itself, or a 
respectful fear of its reproach. A squall of 
|| wind, which must have been fearfully strong, 
| seemed to burst from the cloud alongside the 
schooner; it reached her before the mate could 
|call the watch intoactivity. The vessel was 
|taken aback; became unmanageable, and, af- 
|| ter floundering awhile amid the now raging 
|| wind and roaring billows, she began to fill, 
| and then sunk, leaving the crew, some on 

boards or spars, or whatever they could lay 
hold of, to assist them in keeping their heads 
above the water, and prevent their drowning, 
At length the storm ceased, and a calm 
came on, and the bright rays of the moon fell 
upon the wet faces of the struggling crew. 

Most fortunately—as some would think, but 
in reality most painfully unfortunate from 
what followed—the boat on the booms of the 
schooner floated clear of the sinking vessel, 
and seemed prepared for their salvation: the 
foreyard-arm had somehow got fixed on the 
gunwale ; and as the schooner sunk, it natu- 
rally heeled the boat, until she was nearly 
upset and half full of water, when the yard 
got disentangled, the schooner sunk, and the 
boat floated. The only ark of their safety 
was amply large enough to have saved the 
twenty-two men, who instantly swam to her; 
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ager: | 
but such was the impetuosity occasioned by 


their fright, that prudence was overlooked ; 
and in the hurried exertion of eight or ten 
endeavouring to scramble in, all on one side, 
the half-filled boat heeled below her gunwale 
in the water, and rolled over and over : some 
got across her keel—the others held on her— 
and all were saved from drowning. 

Mr. Smith, who appears to have been a 


man of most consummate command and cool-|| they were safe. 


ness, began to reason with his crew on the 
impossibility of their being saved, if they 
continued in their present position ; for those 
who were on the keel would shortly roll off, 
and exertion and fatigue would soon force the 
others to relinquish their holds, or urge them 
to endeavour forcibly to dislodge the posses- 
sors from their quiet seats. He pointed out 


the necessity of righting the boat, of allowing || destruction. 


only two men to get in her and bale her out, 
whilst the others, supported by the gunwales, 


Dreadful Adventure at Sea. 


Vor. IV, 


suade them that sharks did not abound 
those parts, he used the wisest plan of ea 
‘ing those who held on by the gunwale to kom, 
splashing in the water with their legs " 
\der to frighten the monsters at which they 
|| were soalarmed. Once more had hope hems, 
to dawn ; the boat was clear to her thwal ™ 
,and four men were in her, hard at work: - 
| little forbearance and a little obedience, ani 
| At this moment, when a 
||in the water urged their mess-mates jn tho 
| boat to keep bailing with unremitted exertio, 
‘a noise was heard close to them, and abo: 
|fifteen sharks came right in amongst they, 
|The panic was ten times more dreadful thay 
before ; the boat again was upset by the sin). 
taneous endeavour to escape the danger, ay) 
| the twenty-two sailors were again devoted ty 
At first the sharks did not seer 
‘inclined to seize their prey, but swam jp 
|amongst the men, playing in the water, some 


> IN or. 


arts, 





| 


which they kept upright, might remain in the| times leaping about and rubbing against to, 


water until the boat was in such a condition || victims. 


as to receive two more; and thus by degrees 
to ship the whole crew in security. Even in 
this moment of peril, the discipline of the 
navy assumed its command. At the order 
from the lieutenant for the men on the keel 
to relinquish their position, they instantly 
obeyed, the boat was turned over, and once 
more the expedient was tried—but quite in 
vain ; for no sooner had the two men begun 
to bale with a couple of hats, and the safety 
of the crew to appear within the bounds of 
probability, than one man declared he saw the 
fin of a shark. No language can convey 
the panic which seized the struggling seamen; 
a shark is at all times an object of horror to 
a sailor ; and those who have seen the destruc- 
tive jaws of these voracious fish, and their 
immense and almost incredible power—their 
love of blood, and their bold daring to obtain 
it—alone can form an idea of the sensations 
produced to a swimmer by the cry of “A 
shark! a shark!” 

Every man now struggled to obtain a mo- 
ment’s safety. Well they knew that one 
drop of blood would have been scented by the 
everlasting pilot-fish, the jackalls of the shark ; 
and that their destruction was inevitable if 
one only of these monsters should discover 
the rich repast, or be led to its food by the 
little rapid hunter of its prey. All discipline 
was now unavailing; the boat again turned 
keel up; one man only gained his security to 
be pushed from it by others; and thus their| 
strength began to fail from long continued 
exertion. As, however, the enemy so much 
dreaded did not make its appearance, Smith 
once more urged them to endeavour to save 
themselves by the only means left, that of 
the boat; but as he knew that he would only 


This was of short duration—a Joud 
shriek from one of the men announced his 
sudden pain ; a shark had seized him by the 
leg, and severed it entirely from his body.— 
| No sooner had the blood been tasted, than the 
|long-dreaded attack took place: another and 
‘another shriek proclaimed the loss of limbs: 
|some were torn from the boat, to which they 
‘vainly endeavoured to cling—some, it was 
supposed, sunk from fear alone—all were in 
|dreadful peril. Mr. Smith, even now, when 
of all deaths the most horrible seemed to 
‘await him, gave his orders with clearness and 
|coolness ; and to the everlasting honour of the 
| poor departed crew be it known, they were 
obeyed , again the boat was righted, and again 
|two men were in her. 

Incredible as it may appear, stil] however 
lit is true, that the voice of the officer was 
heard amidst the danger; and the survivors 
‘actually, as before, clung to the gunwale, and 
|kept the boat upright. Mr. Smith himself 
‘held by the stern, and cheered and applauded 
jhis men. The sharks had tasted of the blood, 
‘and were not driven from their feast; in 
‘one short moment, when Mr. Smith ceased 
isplashing, as he looked into the boat to watch 
its progress, a shark seized both his legs, and 
bit them off just above the knee. Human 
‘nature was not strong enough to bear this 
immense pain without a groan ; but Smith en- 
|deavoured to conceal the misfortune ; nature, 
| true to herself, resisted the endeavour, and the 
'groan was deep and audible. The crew had 
long respected their gallant commander ; they 
| knew his worth and his courage ; on hearing 
him express his pain, and seeing him relin- 
quish his hold to sink, two of the men grasped 
their dying officer, and placed him in the 
jstern sheets. Even now, in almost insup- 





increase their alarm by endeavouring to per- 


|portable agony, that gallant fellow forgot his 
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own sufferings, and thought only on rescuing| 
the remaining few from an untimely grave 
which awaited them; he told them again of | 
their only hope, deplored their perilous state, | 
and concluded with these words: “If any of | 
you survive this fatal night, and return to Ja-| 
maica, tell the admiral (Sir Laurence Halsted) 
that I was in search of the pirate when this, 
lamentable occurrence took place; tell him J} 
hope | have always done my duty, and that I” 
_—here the endeavour of some of the men 
to get into the boat gave her a heel on one) 
side; the men who were supporting poor 


Smith relinquished him for a moment, and he || 


rolled overboard and was drowned. His last 
bubbling ery was soon lost amidst the shrieks 
f his former companions—he sunk to rise no 
more. Could he have been saved, his life 
would have been irksome, and, but for the 
time which even the best desire to make 
atonement for the sins and errors of early 
life—to offer their contrite prayers to the 
throne of grace—to implore that salvation we 
all hope for, and none, of themselves, can 
claim—he had better have died as he did, 
than live to be dependant on others, to hear 
the peevish complaint of his attendants, or to 
sigh for pleasures he could never obtain.— 
With him died every hope ; all but two of the 
crew gave way to loud execrations and curs- 
ings. Some, who had not been seriously in- 
jured by the monsters of the deep, endeav- 
oured to get upon the keel of the boat, which 
was again upset; but, worn out with exces- 
sive fatigue, and smarting under the keen 
pain, they gave up the chance of safety, and 
were either eaten immediately by the sharks, 
or, courting death, which appeared inevitable, 
they threw themselves from their only support 
and were drowned. 

At eight o’clock in the evening the Magpie 
Was upset ; it was calculated by the two sur- 
vivors, that their companions had all died by 
nine. The sharks seemed satisfied for the 
moment; and they, with gallant hearts, re- 
solved to profit by the precious time in order 
tosave themselves ; they righted the boat, and 
one getting over the bows, and the other over 
the stern, they found themselves, although 
nearly exhausted, yet alive. and in compara- 
tive security ; they began the work of baling, 
and soon lightened the boat sufficiently not to 
be easily upset, when both sat down to rest. 


The return of the sharks was the signal for| 


their return to labour. The voracious mon- 
sters endeavoured to upset the boat: they 
swam by its side in seeming anxiety for their 
prey ; but, after waiting some time, they sepa- 
ratel—the two rescued seamen found them- 
selves free from their insatiable enemies. 
Tired as they were, they continued their 
labor until the boat was nearly dry, when both 
lay down to rest, the one forward and the 





| 

other aft; so completely had fear operated on 
their minds, that they did not dare even to 
move, dreading that an incautious step might 
again have capsised the boat. They soon, in 
spite of the horrors they had witnessed, fell 
into a sound sleep—and day had dawned be- 
fore they awoke to horrible reflections, and 
apparently worse dangers. The sun rose 
clear and unclouded, the cool calm of the 
night was followed by the sultry calm of the 
morning, and heat and hunger, thirst and fa- 
itigue, seemed to settle on the unfortunate 
men rescued by Providence and their own 
exertions from the jaws of a horrible death. 
They awoke and looked at each ether—the 
very gaze of despair was appalling: far as the 
eye could reach, no object could be discerned ; 
the bright haze of the morning added to the 
|strong refraction of light; one smooth inter- 
|minable plain, one endless ocean, one cloudless 
sky, anc one burning sun, were al! they had 
|to gaze upon. The boat lay like the ark, in 
'a world alone! They had no oar, no mast, no 
'sai!—nothing but the bare planks and them- 
Selves, without provisions or water, food or 
raiment. They lay upon the calm ocean, 
hopeless, friendless, miserable. It was a time 
of intense anxiety; their eyes rested upon 
each other in silent pity, not unmixed with 
‘fear. Each knew the dreadful alternative to 
‘which nature would urge them. The ecanni- 
bal was already in their looks, and fearful 
would have been the first attack on either 
\side, for they were both brave and stout men, 
|and equals in strength and courage. “Tis a 
, bad business, this, Tom,” said the man on the 
bow—“ a very bad business, indeed ; I think I 
‘am sorry I was not eaten by the sharks with 
‘the rest of the poor fellows, and then I should 
never have known the misery of this moment.” 
“T have been,” replied Jack, “in many a heavy 
squall before now; but I never felt such a 
‘gale as this—no hope, Tom, none! Here we 
are, dvomed to die of thirst and hunger!— 
nothing to eat, you know, ‘l'om, nothing !"— 
‘The word “ nothing” was repeated by Tom, 
|who afterwards continued the conversation : 
|-—* Well, boy, many’s the ship that passes 
| through the Gulf of Florida, and which must 
‘come nearly within hail of us; so that if we, 
‘or one uf us, can but live a little—and I dare 
\say we can find food for one—why, then, 
you know, the whole story will be told, and 
that will be something.” “Food for one!” 
're-echoed the other, and advanced a little to- 
wards his only companion, with a look of 
\savage determination. Both understood the 
‘allusion: there was no doubt but that they 
‘could have outlived the day without resort- 
|ing to the last resource ; but they stood afraid 
‘of each other. Both had knives, for sailors 
always carry these instruments suspended to 
‘their necks by a strong piece of white line, 
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which they call a lanyard. Although not 
driven to the dreadful alternative, they anti- 
cipated the worst results; they knew they 
could not both long survive the awful situa- 
tion in which they were placed. If no ship 
passed them within four-and-twenty hours, it 
was evident that one must have been mur- 
dered to save theother. Inall times of tribu- 
lation and danger, men turn their thoughts to 
God, and solicit that support for which, when 
in health and security, they had omitted to 
pray. ‘There isa delightful calm which gene- 
rally comes over the mind of the most hard- 
ened after they have been induced to pray 
for support and forgiveness ; and few there are, 
who, having once experienced the consola- 
tions of religion, totally abandon it after- 
wards. 

In the situation in which the two men were 
placed, they had not even the comfort of em- 
ployment, for they had nothing to employ 
themselves upon: all they could do, was, or 
could be done, in a second—namely, when the 
sea-breeze came, to place a thwart upright 
with a jacket upon it in the bows of the boat, 
and scud before the wind: in which case, if 
they could exist four or five days, they might 
reach the western shore of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. ‘The man abaft fell upon his knees, and 
lifting his clasped hands to heaven, silently 
began his prayer. The throb of religion 
reached the heart of his companion, who, 
fearing to approach too near the only human 
being he was likely to see again, knelt down 
on the fore part of the boat: and thus, in si- 
lence, they prayed for support, and a happy 
issue out of all their afflictions. 

It was now about half-past six in the morn- 
ing; the sun was beginning to prove its burn- 
ing power, the sea was as smooth as a looking 
glass; and, saving now and then the slight 
cat’s paw of air, which ruffled the face of the 
water for a few yards, all was calm and 
hushed. In vain they strained their eyes—in 
vain they turned from side to side to escape 
the burning rays of the sun; they could not 
sleep, for now anxiety and fear kept both 
vigilant and on their guard; they dared not 
to court sleep, for that might have been the 
last of mortal repose. 

Once they nearly quarrelled, but fortunately 
the better feelings of humanity overcame the 
bitterness of despair. The foremost man had 
long complained of thirst, and had frequently 
dipped his hand into the water, and sucked 
the fluid: this was hastily done, for all the 
horrors of the night were still before them, 
and not unfrequently the sharp fin of a shark 
was seen not very far from the boat. In the 
midst of the excruciating torments of thirst, 
heightened by the salt water, and the irritable 
temper of the bowman, as he stamped his 


| tore his hair with unfeeling indifference, he 
suddenly stopped the expression of his rac. 
‘and called out—*There’s a sail!—a oj) 
|The extravagance of joy was now te 

|to the former despair; they Jumped into eq. 
other’s arms—they laughed and cried ; 
‘gether. It was a sail, a brig, which haj , 
light breeze aloft, and was steering exno), 
|in their direction. Every means of inaksino 
‘signal was resorted to: one stood upon t 
|thwart and flung his jacket in the air: yw) 

ithe other, although the stranger was; 
‘distant, endeavoured to hail her. Somet): 
jthey hailed together, in order to produc 
| louder sound, and occasionally both stood 
| to make some signal. Their eyes were poy. 
|off the brig: they thought no longer of 

burning sun, or of hunger or of thirst ; deliyo, 
jance was at hand, at least so they flattere 
themselves, and no time of greatest joy coy\d 
have beat the excitement and gratification oF 
thatmoment. Whilst they stood watching jy 
silence the approach of the brig, which slowly 
imade her way through the water—anj 
at the very instant that they were assuring 
each other that they were seen, and that the 
vessel was purposely steered on the cou 

she was keeping to reach them,—the whole 
fabric of hope was destroyed ina second; the 
brig kept away about three points, and began 
to make more sail. Then was it an awfi! 
‘moment : their countenances saddened as tlie 
looked at each other; for in vain they hailed 
—in vain they threw their jackets in the air 
—it was evident they had never been seen, 
and that the brig was steering her proper 
course. Both now attempted to break off 
jone of the fixed thwarts: the Joose ones had 
| been Jost during the night; and although, as 
jall may fancy, every muscle was exerted, and 
|all the strength nature had given them pushed 
|to its utmost, yet were they insufficient in 
|power to succeed. Their object was to use 
two of these thwarts as paddles, and to ee 
down to an angle with the course of the brig; 
'so that they would, if they did not reach her, 
|at any rate pass so near, as to be certain of 
being seen. This last was a sad disappoint- 
ment; but, sailor-like, they would not despair 
while hope was in sight: they endeavoured, 
by heeling the boat on one side, to propel lier 
by their hands; but they were soon worn out 
with fatigue, and obliged to relinquish the at- 
tempt ; for, independently of the impossibility 
of success in such an undertaking, they lost 
the better opportunity of being seen from the 
vessel. It wasaftera long deep sigh from the 
man in the stern of the boat, and after wiping 
away a stream of tears as he looked at the 
| vessel, then about two miles and a half dis 
\tant, that he broke into a loud lamentation on 
|the utter hopelessness of their condition i! 


equa 











impatient foot against the bottom boards, and 


\they were not seen. In vain they declared 
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that the brig had purposely altered her course | last night’s swim.” ‘Then falling on his 
to avoid them—in vain they pointed to a man l knees, and saying, “God protect me!” he 
ing aloft, whom they could distinctly see— || jumped overboard with as much calmness as 
and in vain they waved their jackets, and as-/|| if he was bathing insecurity. No sooner had 
sisted the signal with speech. The time was/|| he begun to strike out in the direction he in- 
slipping away, and if once they got abaft the tended, than his companion turned towards 
beam of the brig, every second would lessen /||the sharks. he fins had disappeared, and it 
the chance of being seen; besides, the sea- | was evident they had heard the splash, and 
breeze might come down, and then she would || would soon follow their prey. It is hard to 
be far away, and beyond all hope, in a quarter |; say who suffered the most anxiety. ‘The one 
of an hour. Now was it that the man whoj| left in the boat cheered his companion, looked 
had been so loudly lamenting his fate, seemed || at the brig, and kept waving his jacket—then 
suddenly inspired with fresh hope and cou-}| turned to watch the sharks: his horror may 
rage ; he looked attentively at the brig, then || be imagined when he saw three of these ter- 
at his companion, and said—*T’]] do it! I'll ‘rific monsters swim past the boat exactly in 
do it! or we are lost!” “ Do what ?” said his || the direction of his companion! he splashed 
shipmate. “ Though,” said the first man, “ it ‘his jacket in the water to scare them away, 
is no trifle to do, after what we have seen and || but they seemed quite aware of the impotency 
known; yet I'll try it, for if she passes us, ||of the attack, and lazily pursued their course, 
what can we do? [ tell you, Jack, I'll swim | The man swam well and strongly. There 
toher: if 1 get safe to her you are saved; if |' was no doubt he would pass within hail of the 
not, why I shal] die without adding murder |/brig, provided the sharks did not interfere; 
to my crimes.” “What! jump overboard, |/and he, knowing that they would not be long 
and leave me all alone!” replied his com-||in following him, kept kicking the water and 
nion: ** look, look at that shark, which has || splashing as he swam. 
followed us all night—why, it is only waiting || ‘There is no fish more cowardly, and yet 
for you to get into the water to swallow you, ||more desperately savage, than a shark. I 
as it did perhaps half of our messmates: no, || have seen one harpooned twice, with a hook 
no—Wwait, do wait, perhaps another vessel may | in his jaws, and come again toa fresh bait; 
come; besides, I can’t swim half the distance, || yet will they suffer themselves to be scared 
and I should be afraid to remain behind : think, || by the smallest noise, and hardly ever take 
Tom—only think of the sharks, and of last||their prey without it is quite still. Generally 
night.” speaking, any place surrounded by rocks 
This appeal staggered the determination of || where the surf breaks, although there may 
thegallant fellow. There, about twenty yards||be a passage for a ship, will be secure from 
from the boat, was the fin of a shark, and now||sharks. It was not until a great distance had 
and then another and another might be seen ; || been accomplished, that the swimmer became 
he looked at his enemies, and then at himself. || apprised of his danger, and saw by his side 
Certain death awaited him in the boat, perhaps || one of the terrific creatures: still, however, 
heightened by crime; a chance of death||he bravely swam, and kicked! his mind 
awaited him in the sea; but there was hope || was made up for the worst, and he had little 
to buoy him up—the time was flying, the|| hope of success. Inthe mean time the breeze 
breeze had begun to freshen a little, the brig || had gradually freshened, and the brig passed 
was fast advancing, and hope was every min- || with greater velocity through the water; eve- 
ute growing less. ‘ Well,” said he, “Jack, ||ry stitch of canvass was spread. To the poor 
it comes to this, you see, that if we wait we ||swimmer the sails seemed bursting with the 
must die,—if I get to the brig we must be || breeze; and as he used the utmost endeavour 
saved. If the sharks—God Almighty protect || to propel himself, so as to cut off the vessel, 
me!” said he, shuddering as he mentioned the || the spray appeared to dash from the bow, and 
word—“ should take me, and you live to get||the brig to fly through the sea. He was now 
back again, you know where to remember |/close enough to hope his voice might be heard, 
me. I say, Jack, it’s no use being fright-||but he hailed and hailed in vain—not a soul 
ened to death when we can but die: come, || was to be seen on deck: the man who steered 
give us your hand, my last companion. I'l] || was too intent upon his avocation to listen to 
do it, if it is tobe done. Good bye :—now, if ||the call of mercy. The brig passed, and the 
you see those monsters in chase of me, splash, || swimmer was every second getting farther in 
or make some noise to frighten them, but don’t || the distance: every hope was gone; not a ray 
tell me you see them coming. Another shake || of that bright divinity remained: the fatigue 
of the hand—God bless you, Jack! keep your||had nearly exhausted him, and the sharks 
eye upon me, and make signals tothe brig :—|/only waited for the first quiet moment to swal- 
there,” said he, putting his knife down, “ that ||low their victim. It was in vain, he thought, 
might be of use to you, and here’s my tog-||of returning towards the boat, for he never 
gery. If I am taken, it’s none the better for '' could have reached her, and his companion had 
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no means of assisting him. In the act of offer- 
ing up his last prayer ere he made up his mind 
to float and be eaten, he saw a man look over the 


quarter of the brig: he raised both his hands;}| 


he jumped himself up in the water, and, by 
the singularity of his motions, fortunately at- 
tracted notice. A telescope soon made clear 
the object; the brig was hove to, a boat sent, 
and the man saved. The attention of the 
crew was then awakened to the Magpie’s 
boat: she was soon alongside: and thus, through 
the bold exertions of as gallant a fellow as 
ever breathed, both were rescued from their 
perilous situation. At first the dreadful tale 
was discredited; and the American captain 
rather fancied the addition to his crew to be 
two pirates, who had, to avoid a surer death, 

ut to sea in an oarless, mastless, sailless boat. 
‘hey were landed at the Havannah, and then 
conveyed to Port Royal inthe first man of 
war. Such were the sufferings and the deaths 
of the crew of the unfortunate Magpie ; and 
these facts were related to the officers com- 
posing the court-martial which sat upon the 
tworemaining men. TThestory was told with 
unaffected modesty ; and he who had so gene- 
rously risked his life to save his messmate, 
could not be prevailed upon to tell that part 
which solely related to himself; but when the 
truth was out, and his messmate had done 
ample justice to the heroic act, they both burst 
into tears in the court, and ran into each 
other’s arms. ‘There was not a man in that 
court, either captain or crew, who did not 
show how quickly the feelings of sailors can 
be touched, and how alive they are to record- 
ing a generousand manly act. The survivors 
were both strongly recommended for promo- 
tion; and the recommendation was not in vain 
—a few short months saw them warrant of- 
ficers ; and when [ left that station some years 
afterwards, these two men had gained the 
confidence and esteem of their commanding 
officers, who found them sober, attentive, and 
alert, in doing their duties: and thus it some- 
times happens that the most unfortunate cir- 
cumstances are the best roads to promotion 
and contentment. 


Truly is it written, that the ways of God 
are past finding out, and his decrees unsearcha- 
ble. Is the Lord thus great? So also is he 
good. Iam an instance of it. I have tram- 
pled the world under my feet, laughed at fear, 
and derided danger. Through millions of 
fierce savages, over parching deserts, the 
freezing north, the everlasting ice, and stormy 
seas, have I passed without harm. How good 
is my God! What rich subjects have | for 
praise, love, and adoration !—LEDYARD, the 


Traveller. 





———————<—<—— 
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STORY OF OUR VILLAGE. 
OR, THE HAPPY MATCH. 


*“ Now,” said Harrv Hemphill to his youne 


_wife when they went to housekeeping, « jt 
my business to bring money into the house 


jand yours to see that none goes foolishly oy: 


of it.” This was the agreement with \ jie) 
|they set forward in the world. He chose her 
first, because he loved her, and, in the secr,,. 
place, because he knew she was sensihjo 
economical], and industrious ; just the Sheen 
which should influence every sensible man jy 

his choice, now. And he thought it best {| ss 

each should have a distinct sphere of action, 

Their interests were one and indivisible, eon, 

sequently each had the same motives to ac: 

well the allotted part. His business ea|jed 

for his whole attention ; he wished, therefyye. 

|to pursue it undisturbed by other cares, Fy: 

himself, he looked for happiness only at home , 

there he expected a supply for all his wants. 

and he was, of course, not disposed to spend 

any thing abroad, in pursuit of what he thoucht 

every reasonable man ought to enjoy in the 

bosom of his own family. Her duties being 

all domestic, she was able to compass them 

better by turning her attention to them. Her 

husband’s business-doing habits, his temperate, 

‘correct life, had all the power of example: 

increasing her esteem and doubling her anxi- 

ety to deserve his. 

They had married without waiting to cet 
rich, They neither distrusted Providence 
nor each other. With little besides health 
and disposition to improve it, they had never- 
theless a strong confidence of final success, 
which prudent resolutions inspire in those 
who feel that they have perseverance enoug’ 
to adhere to them. Thus they began the 
world. 

To attach a man to his home it is neces- 
sary that home should have attractions. Har- 
ry Hemphill’s had. There he sought repose 
‘after the toils and weariness of the day, ani 
there he found it. When perplexed or low 
\spirited, he retired thither, and, amid the 
| soothing influence of its quiet and peaceful 
‘shades, he forgot the heartlessness of the 
'world and all the wrongs of men. When 
things went ill with him, he found solace in 
the sunshine of affection, that, in the domes- 
tic circle, beamed upon him, and chased every 
‘cloud from his brow. However others treated 
him, there was always kindness, confidence, 
and esteem. If others deceived him, and hy- 
pocrisy, with its shameless face, smiled on 
/him to delude and injure him, there al! was 
'sincerity of heart, which makes amends for 
suffering, and wins the troubled spirit from 
misanthrophy. 
| Nothing so directly tends to make a wife 
a good housekeeper, a good domestic econo 
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—— as — 
mist, as that kindness on the part of the hus- 
hand which speaks the language of approba- 





. . . j 
dustry which thrives and gives strong pro-| 


mise that her care and prudence will have} 
profitable issue ; and Mary Hemphill had/| 
this token and this assurance. 

Harry devoted himself to his business with 
steady purpose and untiring zeal. He ob-| 
tained credit by his plain and honest dealings, 
custom by his faithful punctuality and con- 
stant care, friends by his obliging deportment 
and accommodating disposition. He gained| 
the reputation of being the best workman in 
the village. None was ever deceived who 
trusted to his work. He always drove his 
business a little beforehand, for he said 
things go badly when the cart gets before 
the horse. 

[ noticed once a little incident which illus- 
trated his character. A thrifty old farmer 
was accosted in the road at the end of the 
village, by a youngster who was making a 
dash in business, and who wanted to borrow 
a few hundred dollars. ‘The wily old man 
was perfectly ignorant where it could be had, 
and sided off from him as soon as he could. 

He rode directly down to Hemphill’s, and 
told him he had a sum of money to loan, and 
he wished he would take it; the payments 
should be made easy-—just as they would suit 
him. “Indeed,” replied Harry, “you have 
come toa bad market. I havea little cash 
to spare myself; and have been looking round 
these two weeks for a good opportunity of put- 
ting it out.” 

When Harry was prosperous in business 
ail went like clock-work at home. The fam- 
ily expenditures were carefully made; not a 
farthing was wasted, not a scrap lost. The 
furniture was all neat and useful, rather than 
omamental. The table plain, but frugal, but 
wholesome and well spread. 

Little went to the seamstress or the tailor. 
No extravagance in dress; no costly com- 
pany keeping ; no useless waste of time in 
too much visiting; and yet the whole neigh- 
bourhood praised Mary Hemphill, and loved 
her. She was kind without ostentation ; so- 
ciable without being troublesome. And 
while few people lived more comfortably, 
none lived more economically. 

_The results of such management can never 


isappoint the reasonable expectations of 


those who build upon them. Even the angry 
frown of misfortune is put at defiance. A 
vantage ground is soon gained which the 
storm seldom reaches; and a reward comes 
in its proper time, to crown the meed of lives 

us spent. 

The music of Harry’s tool was in full play 
on the morning that I left the village for a 


] 


tion, and that careful and well directed in- || 
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‘and as the coach bore us by the cool and quiet 
residence of the villagers, I saw the door was 
open and the breakfast smoking upon the 
itable. Mary, in her neat morning dress and 
white apron, blooming in health and loveli- 
|ness, was busy amid her household affairs, and 
a stranger, who happened to be my fellow 
|passenger to the city, observing it, said: 
|“ There’s a thriving family, my word for it.” 
|And he spoke well. They were certainly 
working things right, that cannot be mistaken 
by the most casual observer. 

On my return to Alesbury, many years 
afterwards, I noticed a beautiful country resi- 
dence on the bank of the river, surrounded by 
jall the elegance of wealth and taste. Richly 
‘cultivated fields spread themselves out on 
jevery side as far as the eye could reach; 
flocks and herds were scattered in every di- 
‘rection, It was a splendid scene—the sun 
|was just setting beyond the western hills; 
jand, while a group of neatly dressed children 
‘sported on the adjacent school-house green, 
the mellow notes of the flute mingled with 
their noisy mirth. ‘ There,” said an old 
friend, “lives Harry Hemphill; that is his 
farm, these are hisown and adopted children, 
educated at his own expense. Having made 
a noble fortune by his industry and prudence, 
he spends his large income in deeds of char- 
ity; and he and Mary mutually give each 
other the credit of all this.” 

My heart expanded then, it expands still, 
when [ think of them. And I pen this sim- 
ple history in the hope that, as it is entirely 
imitable, some who read it will attempt imi- 
tation. 


Selected for the Garland by a Friend. 


From the Triumph of Peace, and other Poems, by 
C. M. F. Deems. 


THE MARINER PREACHER’S WISH. 


“ When I die, I wish you to take me to my own pure 
| salt sea, and bury me ; where I have bespoken the sea- 
weed for my winding sheet, the coral for my coffin, and* 
the sea-shells for my tomb-stone.”—Rev. E. T. TayLor. 


Bury me not where my body shall be 
A feast for the reptiles gluttony, 
And greedy worms in their revelry 

My flesh consume ; 
For, when the gem shall be taken away 
To adorn the crown of a brighter day, 
I do not wish the casket to lay 

In the cold tomb. 


When my eyes their vigils shall cease to keep, 
And my heart is hushed in its last, long sleep, 
O! carry me to the unfathomed deep 

Of my loved sea : 
Let my body lie in its hidden caves, 
Beneath the dark pall of its briny waves, 
Where many a gentle mermaid laves, 

O! bury me. 


The sea-weed shall be my winding sheet, 

And the coral shall form a coffin meet ; 

The beautiful shells shall my form secrete, 
And the swelling surge, 

As it dashes proudly toward the shore, 

With the solemn music of its roar, 











distant residence. It was not yet sunrise; 











On the wings of the whistling winds shall pour 
7 My mild, sad dirge. 
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THE WORLD BEYOND THE GRAVE. 
sET TO MUSIC—SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


4 gentle voice ye cannot hear, 

Falls sweetly On my Weary ear, 
And whispers me away ; 

It tells of springs that ever bloom, 

Jn that fair land beyond the tomb, 
Where living waters play. 








id fields of soft unfading green, 

4nd death and sin come not between 

"The spirit and its God ; ; 

4 glorious, happy world on high, 

Whose beauties cheer no mortal eye, 
Nor foot of man hath trod. 


Where all is pleasant, bright, and fair, 

For peace hath fixed her dwelling there, 
And there on downy wing, 

Unnumbered cherubs sport along, 

And angels swell the blissful throng, 
Whose songs seraphic ring. 


0! 'tis a world supremely blest, 
A sabbath of eternal rest, 
From every danger free ; 
Sickness and death no more shall reign, 
Nor fear shall come, or sorrow pain— 
All ‘cares’ forever flee. 


The voice is hushed, its music still, 
Yet hope and joy my bosom fill— 
[in that world shall shine ; 
My harp shall wake the heavenly strains 
That breathe "mid those celestial plains-— 
Immortal pleasure’s mine. 


EMILY WATERS. 


Forswear the bowl; 

For one rash moment sends you to the shades, 
Or shatters every hopeful scheme of life, 

And gives to horror all your days to come. 


ARMSTRONG. 





Emily Waters became an orphan at fifteen 
years of age. Prior to which her father had 
given her a good education, and early instilled 
the pure principles of Christianity into her 
youngmind. She was suddenly bereft of both 
her parents, whom she had dearly loved, by one 
of those terrible occurrences which are so 
frequent and disastrous on the rivers of our 
country, making the hearts of so many family 
circles bleed for the havoc of their members 
—a steamboat explosion. ‘They had joined 
the tide of emigration to the far west, witi 
the intention of seeking a home in that de- 
lightfal region, where, with industry and pru- 
dence, they expected to obtain a good support, 
ind leave, at their death, an only and beloved 
child not entirely dependant upon the world 
fra precarious livelihood. They had left 
Emily behind them, until a home should be 
povided for her, when lo! father and mother 
vere both suddenly cut off—the overflowing 
waters of the Mississippi engulphed their dis- 
figured and lifeless bodies, with every soul on 
bard that ill-fated vessel, never to surrender 
them until time shall have run its course, and 
the sound of the last trump shall be heard.— 
Thos, just springing into life, a beautiful and 
ingile being, without resources, without 
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friends, was Emily launched upon the unfeel- 
Ing world, to meet with whatever of happi- 
|ness or misery, kind heaven saw fit to portion 
| her with. 

| Itis true, there was one individual upon 
whom she might rely in this hour of wretch- 
edness, the first she had ever experienced— 
which she did with all the confidence and 
pertinacity of woman's love, when that pas 

sion for the first time has taken possession of 

her breast. This person was Cecil Waters, 
to whom she had surrendered all the budding 
affections of a youthful heart. They had 
been waiting a considerable period for a fa- 
vourable moment to be wedded, when she 
heard of the shocking catastrophe which had 
befallen her parents. Many long days and 
nights, in bitterness and sorrow, did the orphan 
girl, in the solitude of her chamber, bewail 
their fate, than whom none were more kind 
and better loved. Methinks | see her now, 
as [ beheld her on that occasion, sitting alone 
in the twilight of her apartment, with her 
eyes swollen and red, and her face stream- 
ing with scalding tears, as she wrung her 
hands together in agony—the very impersona- 
tion of grief. She would not be comforted— 
the rod had stricken too deeply, and nature 
was far too exquisitely wrought, for a time, to 
admit the voice of consolation and sympathy. 
It was many days before even her lover was 
received by her, so absorbing was this feeling, 
and then, with but a portion of the joyous 
alacrity with which he was accustomed to be 
greeted. 

She married Cecil Waters—reluctantly, 
certainly; but this reluctance, however, did 
not arise from any disinclination on her part 
towards him, for they had long been betrothed 
to each other, and ardently attached. It arose 
from a knowledge that their union would not 
receive the blessing of his father, who had 
expressed strong disapprobation against his 
son wedding a portionless woman. It was 
after many repeated and earnest solicitations 
on the part of her lover, that she finally con- 
sented to marry him, in opposition to his fa- 
ther’s expressed will and interdiction, and 
for which disobedience they were to feel al- 
most immediately the unpleasant consequences 
—consequences which nearly drew perdition 
upon them both. Mr. Waters was wealthy, 
proud, and opinionative, little inclined to ac- 
cede to any act which in his judgment was 
unlikely to increase his consideration with the 
world, or of adding to the many thousands 
existing in his coffers ; the virtue, the faultless 
beauty, the cultivated mind of the young wo- 
man, or his child’s happiness being at stake, 
was a matter of perfect indifference to him— 
it would not flatter his vanity, or augment 








his importance in the eyes of the multitude, 
After the marriage, consequently, Cecil was 
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informed from his parent’s own lips, that, prize, after a few ineffective exertion. wee 
whatever expectations he might have formed drooped in spirit and effort, and at jac .. pts 
of receiving assistance from him, he must now| linquished all attempts, as though fat \..; ore 
discard forthwith. | shut up every possibility of success to er 
“You have disobeyed me, sir,” continued! and what was far worse than all, with j,... each 
his father, in anger; * you have disobeyed me, | tivity he quickly imbibed vile habits, w) — 
sir, and upon your head must fall the fruits|'touch, as with the wand of the eyj) , = 
of your wilfulness—your own exertions must| turned what was once strong into incapacity act 
now give you a livelihood, or else you must} In a word, intemperance obtained the mast i4 : 
bear the bitter consequences of want—from) over that, which was not shielded by pure as al 
me, hereafter, expect nothing! I have} high-minded principles. : bis ag 
brought you up, reared you with tender care, . ” * * * “ Ye 
your least wants supplied, fulfilled all thedu-|| In a narrow and obscure street of our city _ 1 
ties demanded from a father to his offspring,| the character of whose neighborhood was ;¢ ae: 
and this, this ismy reward—this is your grati-|/ questionable respectability, there stood a ty 7. 
tude! Ingrate, from this time I know you! story building, which, from its dilapidates better 
not—begone—hence, begone, sir.” appearance, would denote to the passers i mo 
They parted—not to meet again, until one} that it had not for many long years felt tic ” r 
of them had drank deep of sorrow, and want,| renovating hand of either painter, carpenter “8 
and wretchedness—and the other lay cold,| or mason. Its begrimmed and dirty fron, «| 
rigid, and senseless, in his winding sheet, gone |, scarcely presented a trace of the coat of whi: feebli 
to his account. But we must not anticipate.| paint it had once received, and its broken reach 
Accustomed to idle and luxurious habits, and || windows, there not being an entire pane of was f 
unused to any settled plan of obtaining a sup-| glass left in any of the six which faced the firme 
port, now when his fate had become joined to|/street, gave it a forbidding and desolate as tinue 
that of another—now, when most in need of | pect. The interior of this domicile, for it was be si 
assistance and an encouraging hand—Cecil| still inhabited by a number of wretched fami. infan 
found himself friendless, and a beggar. Po-| lies, was not less gloomy and time-worn, than ritl, | 
verty, of itself, however discouraging to the||its exterior was uninviting, and it needed no ey 
young when first starting in the race of life,|| inordinate stretch of the imagination, to con- and | 
is commonly the chief cause of their success,| ceive its occupants as being among the most HM fral 
particularly when correct principles early in-|| wretched, if not the most debased of the hu. who 
stilled into their minds, are joined with indus-| man kind. at t 
trious and frugal habits—indeed, inour coun-||) Ina dark and badly ventilated chamber, hate 
try, scarcely without exception, these are the| upon the second floor of the building, were 
best fortune that can be given to youth. two individuals. One of them a young man, 
Wealth is proverbial for its insubstantiality | about twenty-two years of age, though his 
—a thousand casualties may in a moment | pale attenuated appearance would declare him 
impoverish the richest—it is not so with hon-| to be some five or six years older than that, 
ourable employment, the truly noble and effi-|| was lying upon a straw pallet in a corner of 
cient means of obtaining independence.— || the room. His companion was a young { 
With these in his possession, he is not poor | male, who was sitting by his bedside, with a 
who chooses to exert them—they are richer|| painfully anxious expression of countenance, 
far in bringing interest than stocks which de-| and watching every gesture and movement 
clare the largest half-yearly dividends. All is|| of the invalid. 
here clear profit, cent per cent., without draw-|| There was no furniture in the apartment, 
back and without loss. Happy would it have| save some few articles actually necessary {or 
been for young Waters, had his education||the preparation of the most simple meals, if 
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pry 





been in accordance with them—if, instead of | we except an old pine wood table, deprived 
idleness and unsettled pursuits, he had been}, of one of its leaves, which was standing near 
innured to some regular business or employ-| the bed, with some powders folded up in white 
ment—he would then have been compara-|/and blue paper, and several vials, containing 
tively independent of the smiles and patron-} medicine, lying upon it; two chairs, and the 
age of any individual—could have laughed} bed standing in one corner of the room. In 
to scorn those who would pretend to withdraw | the fire place there was a small clay furnace, 
their countenance, because he had chosen to| anda handful of burning charcoal, upon which 
act for himself, in taking to his bosom the|| was a tin vessel, apparently containing some 
woman he loved. nourishment or drink for a sick man. 

This change, however, which came over|| The natural gloominess of the chamber war 
the prospects of the young man, lost its| now thickened as the dusk of evening Was 
wonted and legitimate effects. Instead of || fast approaching, and the flickering light o 
bearing up gallantly, as a race horse, impa-| the charcoal fire being unsteadily reflected 
tient to run his race, and win the offered! through the apartment, and upon the counte- 
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sunces of its inmates, gave a wild and some- 
what supernatural appearance to every object, 
whica was heightened by the noise of the 
jpisterous and stormy elements without, as 
ach fresh gust of wind broke upon the old 
puilding, causing its roof and sides to groan, 
snd threatening their displacement, if not the 
jestruction of the building itself. 

The clamour of the storm awoke the inva- 
\j@. He asked for drink, which was immedi- 
ately given by Emily, for she it was who was 
« sedulously nursing her sick husband. Af- 
er having drank, with his wife's assistance, 
Cecil sat up in bed, and in a tone of soft en- 
jearment she inquired if his fever had abated. 

«How do you feel, dearest? Do you feel 
ietter, my husband ?” and with a napkin she 
wiped the moisture from his forehead, which 
had gathered there from his slight exertion. 
He answered faintly, 

«| feel a little better, Emily—though I am 
feeble—very feeble.” And Cecil’s hand, as he 
reached it forth, trembled as though its owner 
was faradvanced in yearsand decrepitude, con- 
firmed his assertion. 
tinued, after a short pause, “it isa hard trial to 
be sick—to be laid prostrate and helpless as an 
infant; but I should not repine, for you, dear 
rirl, have been a guardian spirit to me through- 
out the whole time of my painful tedious days 
and sleepless nights. How can I repay thee 
forall thy care and goodness towards me—me, 
whoam so unworthy of receiving kindness 
Do you detest me, Emily, 


at thy hands! 
hate me, the degraded, the fallen, the dishon- 
oured'! Do you wish that I were—” 

His wife, with weeping eyes, flung herself 
upon his bosom and sobbed aloud, as she cried, 


“No! no!—Detest you, my Cecil! You! 
my own dear husband—never !—nor are you 
indeed so fallen, Cecil, but all may yet, all 
will yet be well—not dishonoured—not de- 
graded iad 

“Kind, sweet girl!” he responded passion- 
ately, as he drew her still closer to his bosom 


—“kind, sweet girl !—your husband has ever || 


been blind to those virtues! he knew not the 
angel he possessed in his Emily—until now, 
he never half appreciated thy sweetness, thy 
worth, thy goodness! Insensate that I am! 
and, oh ! horrible thought, that pain and mise- 
ty, and sickness, produced by cursed rum, 
should be the means of this blessed know- 
ledge! How can I requite thee for all my 
brutality towards thee ?” 

“ Nay, dear Cecil, you must speak no more 
onthis subject. As your wife, I have done no 
more than my duty, in making you as com- 
fortable as our circumstances would permit— 
and we must thank the great Dispenser of all 
things, that they are no worse—but get well 
soon, and | shall then be well repaid. No! 
you must speak no more, now. I am fearful 


“A little better,” he con-]| 


of your having injured yourself already—com- 

pose yourself to sleep, and when you awake, 
you will be enabled to converse without evil 
, consequences ensuing.” 

“No! Emily, no—I must speak now,” he 
cried, as he gently freed himself’ from her— 
now! for I may again relapse into that dread- 
ful state, where all was anguish and horror, 
}and annihilation ; now, when I feel that assev- 
erations made will be recorded, for weel or for 
| Wo, as they may be kept—now, before [ am 
| free from danger, and the issues of life and 
‘death are still at war—now, whilst I know 
|what 1 am speaking and promising. Yes, 
hear me, Emily, and bear witness as I promise 
now, before high heaven and before thee— 
that, if it please God to raise me from this 
bed of danger and suffering, I will become 
_temperate—never to permit that cursed liquor, 
rum, of any shape or form, to pass my lips 
/again—never—so long as this immortal mind 
Is cognizant of willing and doing—so help me 
God! 
| This is a fearfully solemn promise, Cecil,” 
said Emily ; “ but to me, not all the wealth of 
the Indies, nay, the whole world to me, is 
poor and pitiable indeed in exchange, to lose 
|all hopes of its strict fulfilment. My peti- 
| tions, dear Cecil, shall be incessant to that 
God upon whom you have sosolemnly called, 
to enable you faithfully to keep this resolu- 
tion, for without His assistance, the strongest 
of us is weak. Now, my husband, lay your 
head upon your pillow, for I fear this excite- 
ment will delay your recovery. Say nomore 
at present, but lie down, and may your dreams 
be sweet, and sleep healthful and refreshing. 

After Emily bad smoothed her husband’s 
pillow and given him some drink, the invalid 
composed himself to sleep, with a conscience 
more lightened of its burden, and a miad 
|more free from the anxieties of life, than had 
| been his portion for many months previous; 
such being the reward of correct and virtuous 
resolves, when made in a true spirit. 

And the wife, the young and virtuous Emi- 
ly—she was as beautiful in mind as in her 
person lovely, though in the deepest poverty 
and wretchedness—was well fitted to grace 
the magnificent abode of the gay, the rich, 
and the elegant; what were her feelings at 
‘this moment, which she felt to be the crisis of 
her fate? what did she do? what was the 
state of her mind? To enter fully into her 
feelings and impulses is impossible. [t must 
suffice to notice some of the outward acts of 
the unhappy woman. Unhappy? No! she 
was not unhappy, for at this moment Emily 
felt a dawning of hope within her breast; she 
felt an inward feeling of self-applause, which 
is the tenant of his bosom alone who has done 
what is to benefit his kind—she had redeemed 











'a man, her husband, from beastly intemper- 
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anee—a man, the image of his Maker, who 
had debased his Godlike faculties, and fallen 
to the level of the brute beasts. She was 


calm, and sat by his bed-side with a heart|| 


beating high with promise of happiness for 
the future. Observing that he had fallen into 
a tranquil slumber, she sunk upon her knees, 
and resting her arms upon the bed, with her 
hands clasped in each other, she lifted her 
eyes toward heaven, and there arose, in a soft 
and subdued tone of voice, from the lips of 
the sick man’s wife, prayer, pure, fervent and 
humble, full of praise, full of thanksgiving, 
full of hope. She finished her prayer, and 
arose from her kneeling position, when a 
sweet and gentle confidence took possession 
of her soul; she felt that her petition to the 
throne of grace for her husband’s forgiveness 
and speedy restoration to health, was heard 
and granted. Excellent woman! Excellent 
wife! 

Thus was Cecil Waters, by that scourge of 
our land, brought low upon his bed of sick- 
ness, just escaping with his life, and depend- 
ing solely upon the scanty earnings of his 
young and hapless wife for indispensable ne- 
cessaries to prolong his wretched existence. 
Well might he say to her, “How can I re- 
quite thee? She, a feeble woman, who had 
watched at his bed-side, administering to all 
his wants, performing all the unpleasant and 
not less arduous duties of nurse, day after day, 
and night after night, soothing him in his 
pain, cheering him in his moments of gloom 
and despondency, and, when spared from his 
couch, labouring for his support—he can never 
requite her. 

But Emily had her reward : those endearing 
words and warm embraces—that promise of 
reformation which opened a hope for the fu- 
ture—and ‘more than all, the conscious dis- 
charge of her duties as a wife, and love for 
her hushand, brought their recompense.— 
What hardships and trials will not a wife un- 
dergo—what misery and deprivations not en- 
dure, for the man whom she truly loves? 

Cecil rapidly recovered his health, and was 
weaned forever from his intemperate habits. 
He now conducted himself with propriety and 
decorum, and ere the year was past, the church 
numbered him among its communicants.— 
From humble beginnings and untiring indus- 
try, being cheered forward by his faithful 
Emily, he gradually acquired sufficient to live 
in an easy and comfortable manner. His fa- 
ther died unreconciled to his son, leaving all 
his wealth to a benevolent institution. This 
event, however he may have felt the wrong 
his parent had done him, caused no regret or 
ill-feeling in his mind. Time passed over 
their heads tranquilly; one, an example of 
what a man can effect, when he chooses to 
exert his reason, rather than follow the dic- 


|tates of a degrading sensuality—the ot) 
| heroine in the field, more truly noble 
\alted than the conquerer of empires, 


eT, a 
and ex. 


MOTHER AND CHILD 

We believe that no other relation jp |is 
no other phase of human nature, presents «, 
perfect a picture of unmixed, unselfish Joy, 
and devotedness, as that of a mother for her 
child. It is a sublimation of her soul: }; ig 
a passion purged of all eurthly dross, We 
have, even among brutes, witnessed the mos 
touching displays of the maternal affectioy 
for offspring; and there are few human pa. 
tures so hardened or depraved as to escaye 
the control of this universal and potent lay; 
of our being. We have seen poverty and 
crime in their harshest aspects; we hayo 
looked upon the bereaved widow in her deso. 
lation, and the still more unhappy wife in her 
desertion; we have seen the unmarried mo. 
| ther in her shame; we have beheld each and 
all, with tattered garments, with hunger. 
shrivelled visages, with the marks of disease, 
the stains of the lazar-house, the very |ines 
of death upon them, hugging the little living 
‘and starved skeletons to their bosoms, and 
| feeling no sense of pain but the unutterable 
agony which rended their hearts as they 
| gazed into the dim eyes of the suffering and 
dying child. We have looked among the 
fresh ashes of a conflagration, and with the 
‘charred and mutilated form of woman we 
have found, clasped to her breast, the remains 
of infancy; and we have stood by the solitary 
'sea-shore, when the surf has, with the frag- 
ments of fearful shipwrecks, cast up the bo- 
idies of the dead; and the mother and the 
child even there clung together, unsevered 
| by the fury of winds and waves, unparted by 
the agonies of death. It is an article of our 
‘creed, that the American mother is the best 
‘mother in the world; and that the best ele 
/ments of the American character, those which 
mark us as a peculiar people, and have most 
contributed to make us a great nation, were 
fashioned and moulded by the plastic hands of 
|American mothers. Such being our faith, 
we venerate the virtues of the American 
'matron; and we can neither make, or justify 
others in making, any disparaging distinctions 
between her and the other sex. Any law 
‘that makes or sanctions such a distinction is 
|founded in folly, and should be blotted out 
forever, as anti-American in principle, and as 
|a disgrace to the code of a humane and en- 
lightened people.— Arcturus. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| We should not despair of the goodness of 
‘the world, if we do not happen to see it im- 
mediately around us. The atmosphere is still 
blue, though so much of it as is enclosed in 
our apartment, is colourless. 
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From the “ Tree and its Fruits.” 


T H E PO WER O F WOMAN | devotion. 


[ well remember the first time that 1 ven- 
tured home in a state of intoxication, © [knew 
my situation, and dreaded that my wife should 
discover it. I affected to be witty, atfection-| 
ate and social, but it was a total failure. I 
felt the power of the fatal poison momentarily 
increasing. 1 saw the inquiring eye of my 
wife fixed upon me, with a look of unuttera- 
ple grief. It was only with her aid that [ was 
able to reach my pillow. 

The checks which her ignorance had im- 
posed upon me being now removed, all re-' 
straint was soon swept away, and I came 
home night after night in a state most revolt- 
ing to the feelings of a delicate, affectionate 
famale. {In vain my amiable companion wept 
and expostulated. I was too much entangled 


and corrupted to break away either from my 
They neither feared 
I was led captive by 


vices, or associates. 
God nor regarded man. 
their devices. 

I became, I will not say an infidel—for J 
was too ignorant of the theory of skepticism | 
to be one. I became a mocker. * Fools 
make a mock at sin,” and such a fool was I. | 
I saw that this part of my conduct was ex-| 
tremely painful to my pious wife, and I tried 
to restrain myself from trifling with the bible | 
in her presence; but I loved to raise loud 
laughter among my boisterous companions, | 
and the indulgence served so to strengthen the | 
pernicious habit that [ was often detected in| 
the use of this offensive language. 

It was not until I became a father, that her 
touching appeals on this subject reached my | 
conscience. She would say, “ must this child 
be trained up under these baneful influences? | 
Must he be taught by parental example to 
despise and ridicule the scriptures with his, 
lisping tongue, before he is able to read its 
contents, or realize its heavenly origin? No 
counteracting influence of mine can obliterate 
ftom his mind the jest with which his father | 
has assailed this or that sacred passage.” 

Our son now became an interesting little 
prattler, imitating whatever he heard or saw. | 
I perceived with a sort of diabolical pleasure | 
that the first efforts of his infant tongue were 
to imitate my profane language, the recollec- 
tion of which now sends a thrill of grief and | 
horror through my bosom. In vain did his 
sorrowing mother endeavour to counteract the 
influence of my wicked example. 1 contin-, 
ued to swear, and he to imitate my profanity, | 
unconscious of its turpitude. On a certain} 
occasion [ returned from one of my gambling! 
excursions, and found my wife and child ab-| 
sent. On inquiry, I ascertained she had gone 
to her customary place of retirement in a| 
grove, at some distance from the house, I! 


'knew she had gone there for the purpose of 
I had been accustomed to see her 
|retire thither at the evening twilight, and, 
though I thought her piety unnecessary, [ had 
no objection to it as a source of happiness to 
| her—but that she should take her child with 
her, excited my surprise. I felt some curi- 
osity to follow her. [ did so, and took my 
position unseen by her, but where | had a full 
view of her attitude and features. She was 
kneeling beside a rock, on which lay her bible 
before her. One hand was placed on its open 
pages; the other held the hand of her fair 
boy, who was kneeling beside her, his eyes 
intently fixed on her face. She was pale and 
careworn. Her eyes were closed, but the 
tears were chasing each other down her 
cheek, as she poured forth her burdened soul 
in prayer, first for her husband, that he might 
be reclaimed and saved; but especially did 
she plead with God, that her son, whom she 
unreservedly dedicated to him, might be saved 
from those sins which were taught him by his 
father’sexample. ‘Save him,” she cried with 
agony, “save him from taking thy great and 
holy name in vain; and give his anxious mo- 
ther wisdom, fortitude and grace, effectually 
to correct and break up the habit of profane- 
ness,”" 

“Poor mother! pretty mother!” said the 
child, rising and wiping off her tears with his 
soft hands. “Don’t cry, mother, father will 
come pretty soon.” 

Wretch that 1 am! said I to myself:— 
What pangs have rent that gentle bosom! 


|| That child had so often seen her weep on ac- 


count of my protracted absence, that the little 
fellow now supposes it the cause of her pre- 
sent agony and tears. 

I crept silently from my hiding-place, and 
returned home with a conscience harrowed 
up by the keenest of self-reproaches. I 
knew that her feelings were not the fitful 
ebullitions of passion or excitement. I had 
long been convinced that her conduct was 
regulated by firm and virtuous principles, and 


'| the bible which I so lightly esteemed was the 


rule of her life. On her return to the house 
she was solemn, but the law of kindness sti]] 
ruled her tongue. She did not reproach me, 
but from that day she firmly and faithfully 
corrected our little son for the use of profane 
language, even in my presence, when, per- 
haps, he had just caught it from my lips. 

She succeeded in conquering the habit in 
her child, and when she had restored him she 
had cured me. I resolved to abandon for- 
ever the use of language which had cost her 
so much pain. [did abandon it from that 
time. I was now effectually reclaimed from 
two of my prominent vices. But my habits 
of intemperance were daily becoming like 
brass bands. My morning, noon and evening 
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dram, my loss of appetite, and trembling 
nerves, proved the strong grasp it had upon 
my constitution. 

I was still associated with my wicked com- 
panions—still followed up a system of gam- 
bling which was rapidly bringing ruin on my- 
self and family. My handsome estate, left me | 
by my father, was nearly wasted. Meantime, | 
my family increased. I resorted to the lot- 
tery and every species of gambling, to meet its 
increasing demands—but every step plunged 
me deeper in guilt, debt and misery. 

My wife was in the habit of sitting up till 
my return, however late it might be. She 
had no doubt in this way saved me from per- 
ishing, as I was often too much intoxicated to 
find my way even to the door without her as- 
sistance. 

One cold, wintry night, [ had been out till 
a late hour, but returned free from intoxica- 
tion. Oncoming silently to the house, I saw 
my wretched wife through the window, sitting 
over a handful of embers, with her babe and 
her bible on her lap, and the tears freely gush- 
ing from her eyes. 

A vivid sense of my own baseness came 
over me. I paced the yard for some moments 
in agony. In attempting to enter the house, 
with a fresh resolution upon my tongue, I 
fainted and fell on the floor. 

Upon the return of consciousness, I found 
my wife had drawn me to the fire and was 
preparing me a bed, supposing the swoon to 
be the usual effect of ardent spirits. I sprang 
to her side, fell on my knees, and before her 
and heaven, vowed never to taste of any 
thing intoxicating. I was then thirty years 
old. Years have since passed over my head, 
and my vow is still unbroken. 


EARLY MARRIAGES. 


A writer in the Albany Evening Journal, 
referring to the frequent applications to the) 
Legislature for divorce, by one or the other 
of parties who find the “silken bands” no 
longer binding their “two willing hearts,” 
winds up with the following remarks: 

“One of the causes of these discontents 
arises from early marriages, which is a dis- 
tinguishing feature in this country. Long 
before a girl has gone through her studies, 
useful and ornamental, she is thinking of get- 
ting married, and falls in love with a young 
gentleman with curly locks, who danced with 
her at the last party; and if she receives any 
encouragement she is miserable until a match | 
is arranged, and a hasty marriage opens the) 
8 of both parties to the silly step they have} 

en. 

“No girlshould marry under twenty, and t| 
would do them no harm to remain single until | 
twenty-five ; for then the mind is matured and | 





Vor. IV, 


the constitution formed. A proper course of 
studies for a young lady cannot well terminate 
under fifteen or sixteen, and then her dotes. 
tic duties should begin. Ona sound educa. 
tion and accomplishments, she should engratt 
a perfect and practical knowledge of domestic 
affairs, learn to make herself useful in such 
departments of household duties, exclusively 
the task of’ women, and after she has had fii] 
experience, after all romance has vanished 

the sober, sedate, yet joyous and happy state 
of matrimony ensues. She enters upon her 
new duties with confidence, based upon that 
experience. Her choice is cautiously, not 
hastily made, and she has the prospect of 
every happiness in her new position, and such 
things as separation and divorce never enter 
into her imagination. 

*‘T advise all young ladies who are inclined 
to too great susceptibility, to ponder over the 
instruction which this imparts, and to lay ty 
heart the duty which it inculcates.” : 

Dr. James Johnson, in his Economy of 
Health, gives the following as his opinion on 
early matrimony and its consequences. 

The most proper age for entering the holy 
bonds of matrimony has been discussed, but 
never settled. I am entitled to my opinion; 
and, although I cannot here give the grounds 
on which it rests, the reader may take it for 
granted, that I could adduce, were this the 
proper place, a great number of weighty rea- 
sons, both moral and physical, for the dogma 
I am about to propound. The maxim, then, 
which I would inculcate is this—that matri- 
mony should not be contracted before the 
first year of the Fourth Septenniad, on the 
part of females, nor before the last year of 
the same in the case of the male; in other 
words, the female should be at least twenty- 
one, and the male twenty-eight years old.— 
That there should be seven years difference 
'between the ages of the sexes, at what- 
ever period of life the solemn contract is en- 
tered upon, need not be urged, as it is uni- 
versally admitted. There 1s a difference of 
seven years, not in the actual duration of life 
in the two sexes, but in the stamina of the con- 
stitution, the symmetry of the form, and the 
lineaments of the face. The wear and tear 
of bringing up a family might alone account 
for this inequality ; but there are other causes 
inherent in the constitution, and independent 
of matrimony or celibacy. 

In respect to early marriage, as far as it 
concerns the softer* sex, | have to observe, 
that, for every year at which the hymenia! 
knot is tied below the age of twenty-one, there 
will be on an average three years of prema- 
ture decay of the corporeal fabric; and a 





* We do not like this word, but give it according to 
the author.—Ep. Gar. 
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—— ' 
considerable abbreviation of “ae usual range | 
of human existence. It is in vain to point 

out instances that seem to nullify this caleu- 
ition. There will be individu: il exceptions 
1 ali general rules. The above will be a 

fir average estimate, 


In giving the above opinions of Dr. Johnson a place 
in the Garland, we do not wish to be understood as | 
fully endorsing them, as we should not be willing thus | 
Neither | 
are we prepared to dispute their correctness ; but sub- | 
The subject | 


far to hazard our reputation with the ladies. 


mit them to the judgment of the reader. 
jsone which admits of no positive rule or rules, as pe- | 
culiar circumstances must and will cause variations. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garlard. 
LINES 
Suggested by reading a letter received from| 


my brother in the ” far West, containing | 
the following pathetic sentiments :— 


“If [could once more return to the land that gave | 
me birth:—if I could once more see my friends and re- 
jatives; then I could cheerfully return again to the 
west, and lay my bones in peace on the banks of the 
Mississippi.” 


While roving the wilds of the far distant west, 
Away from the friends that are dear to my heart, 
[can but remember, when by them caress’d, 


And thought from those friends that I ne‘er should || * Py 
. . 'youth, with her chaplet of bright flowers, 


‘and her breath sweet as the lone rose of the 


depart. 


But far from the scenes of my youthful career, 
Where the hours of childhood so pleasantly pass’d ; 
From Jersey’s blue hills, which to me are so dear, 
Like an exile or stranger my lot has been cast. 


Where Iowa’s waters roll peacefully on, 
And wild flowers bloom in their beauty and pride ; 
I've trod where the red men before me have gone, 
Without friends to console me, or stand by my side. 


{ 


But often, when twilight encloses me round, 
And nature is silent, and hush’d into rest, 
I think of the friends that once used to surround 
The home of my childhood, where then I was bless'd. 


Could I but revisit the land of my birth,— 
Behold her blue hills and green valleys again, 
And mingle with relatives round the bright hearth, 
The calm of content in my bosom would reign. 


I then, without sorrow, could lay in the west 
This body, which soon, very soon, must decay; 
Where the zephyrs of evening peacefully rest, 
By the murmuring stream, gliding softly away. 
Harmony, N. J., March, 1841. J. R. L. 





Beavty.—We have high authority for the 
opinion, that perfect loveliness is only to be 


found where the features, even when most; 


beautiful, derive their peculiar charm from 
the sweetness and gentleness of disposition 


THE 


), hymn. 


| it is? 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland, 
SOUL’S OWN HOUR. 

BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 

The day with its vicissitudes had closed. 
The din of business had ceased. The la- 
bourer found rest in his humble cot. The 
breezes of evening had chimed their vesper 
Night in rayless majesty curtained 
the earth with its sombre pall. ‘The light 
step and the merry laugh had passed away 
with its own echo, and silence swayed her 


|magic wand over the whole face of nature. 
|| "Then came a hush which wound its spell over 


the soul, and concentrated all the pulses of 
life. ‘The past appeared in the distance like 
a speck in the horizon; like the vanishing 
away of clouds after a brilliant sun-set ; like 
the dying away of those bright tints which 
gleam athwart the heavens, and fade quickly 
trom the sight. The past !—QO, tell me where 
Or rather, tell me where it is not?’— 
The happy days of childhood, which awoke 
|, with the blushing morn, and slumbered with 
\the dewy eve; the school house bell, which 
operated like a charm upon each young heart ; 
the cheerful faces, convened over their accus- 
tomed tasks, bespeaking minds free from care; 


|the shrill laugh, and the hum of busy voices, 


which mingled wildly in the wanton breeze ; 


‘desert, her step light, and her bosom throb- 
\bing with the pure impulse of nature; the 
early dawn, the spangled vale, the lofty moun- 
‘tain with its mystic wreaths of vapour; the 
‘tall forest trees and the opening blossoms, filled 
|the heart with delight and pleasure. There 
| was joy, there was bliss, in listening to the 
| warbling of the birds, as from bough to bough, 
their shrill notes came trilling on the ear.— 
There was rapture in the parent’s eye, as the 
look of love beamed soft upon the soul, im- 
| parting a sense of the depth of that holy affec- 
|tion which reigns in a father’s and a mother’s 
|bosom. The expression, though untold, can 
never be forgotten. It lingers upon the mind ; 

iand though, like the faint rays of the evening, 
it seems at times scarcely perceptible; yet 
such i is its mysterious power, that the slightest 
‘touch of sorrow kindles the lambent flame, 
‘and its hallowed influence is felt, and the 
soul clings tothe dear remembrance, and will 
forever cling, even while it sickens at the 
irecollections of the past; yet rejoices that it 
has been. From youth we step to maturer 
age ; when cares, hopes, pleasures, pains and 
anxieties cluster together; when the full 
beams of the noon-tide sun descend; when 
the autumn of our lives succeed spring and 
summer, and we see, if ever, the fulfilment 
of our hopes. Then, at quiet eve, when our 





which the countenance expresses. 








schemes are accomplished; when the light 

































































































































































248 Choose Wisely the ot of thy Bosom. 


Vor. IV. 





at dete of our nes have passed away, || /ways whom thou wouldst make the wife o 
and the sun has climbed far over the zenith, thy bosom. 

and the lengthening shadows of evening ex-|) "A wife! what a sacred name, what a re. 
tend over the landscape; when the silver||/ sponsible office! She must be the uNspotted 
chord is loosening, and the bow! marred, if ||sanctuary to which wearied men flee from, the 


not broken, at the fountain; when twilight crimes of the world, and feel that no sin dare 


leads the mind to gaze upon the stars, those |'enter there. A wife! she must be as 
silent messengers ‘of the skies, as one by one,| 

they faintly gleam in the blue vault of heaven ; | al ‘men may kneel to her, even in ‘adoration, 
and the cresent moon slowly wends her way || 


pure 
» the at 


and 
feel no abasement. A wife! she must be the 


as spirits around the everlasting throne 


over the towering trees, until unobscured by | } guardian angel of his footsteps on earth, and 
their waving branches, she peers aloft in ail|| guide them to Heaven; so firm in virtue that 
her transcendant brightness. Then comes} should he for a moment wav er, she can yield 
the hush over the soul ! an indescribable still-|) ‘him support, and replace him upon its foun. 
ness, mingled with the sweet recollections of | ‘dation ; ; So happy in conscious innocence, 
by- -gone days. Then comes the spirit’s hour! ‘that when from the perplexities of the world 
when it communes with its God; and looks|'he turns to his home, he may never find a 


away to those pure mansions, where blooms|| frown where he sought a smile. 


eternal youth, where change never comes, 


Such, my 
son, thou seekest in a wife ; and reflect weij 


where no sickening thoughts of the past cast|/ere thou choosest. 
a shade over the soul, and cause the heart to}/ Open not thy bosom to the trifler, repose 
exclaim, “© that I had wings like a dove, for||not thy head on the breast which nurseth 


then I would fly away and be forever at rest.” 
Sag Harbour, L. [., March, 1841. 








CHOOSE WISELY THE WIFE OF THY BOSOM. 


envy, aid folly, and vanity ; hope not for obe- 
'dience where the passions are untamed ; and 
expect not honour from her who honoureth 
‘not the God that made her. 

Though thy place be next to the throne of 


Go, my son, said the eastern sage to the | Princes, and the countenance of royalty beam 
young Talmar ; go forth to the world ; be wise | upon thee—though thy riches be as the pearls 
in the pursuit of knowledge, be wise in the}! ‘of Omar, and thy name be honoured from the 
accumulation of riches, be wise in the choice||east to the west, very little will it avail 
of friends ; yet little will all this avail thee,| thee, if darkness and disappointment and 
if thou choosest not wisely the wife of thy \strife be in thine own habitation. There 


bosom. 


‘must be passed thine hours of solitude and 


When the rulers of the people echo thy isickness ; and there must thou die. Reflect 
sayings, and the trumpet of fame sounds thy|/ then, my son, ere thou choose, and look well 
name abroad and among the nations, more|/to her ways whom thou wouldst love; for 


beautiful will the sun of thy glory set, if one} 
bright cloud reflects its brightness; and sul- 


lied forever will be the splendour of its rays, 
if, like a dark spot, she crosses its surface. 
Consider this, then, my son, and look well 
to her ways whom thou wouldst love ; for lit-/| 
tle will all else avail thee, if ‘thou choosest 


not wisely the companion of thy bosom. See} 


yonder the maidens of Tinge. They deck 
themselves with the gems of Golconda and || 
the roses of Kashmire, themselves more bril-|| 
liant and beautiful; but ah! take not them to 
thy bosom ; for the gems will grow dim and|! 
the roses wither, and nought remain to thee}, 
of all thou didst woo and win. 

Neither turn thyself to the proud one, who 
vaunts herself on having scanned the pages 
of Vedas, and fathomed the mysteries of the}, 
holy temple. Woman was not born to wield || 
the sceptre, or direct the counsel; to reveal 
the mandates of Brama, or expound the sa- 
cred verses of of Menu. Rather let it be hers 
to support thee in grief and soothe thee in 
sickness; to rejoice in thy prosperity, and 
cling to thee in adversity. Reflect, then, my 
son, ere thou choosest, and look well to her 


though thou be wise in other things, little 
will it avail thee, if thou chooseth not wisely 
the wife of thy bosom. 


A WOMAN WORTH HAVING. 


In Mr. Morrison’s centennial sermon at 
Peterborough, N. H., he says,—* Early, in our 
history, the hand card, the little spinning 
_wheel, and the loom with the hand shuttle, 
| were almost the only instruments of manufac- 
‘ture inthisplace. The grandmother of Gene- 
ral Miller paid for four hundred acres of 
land in fine linen, made entirely (except get- 
ting out the flax,) by her own hands.” The 
Gen. Miller here spoken of, is the hero of the 
| Battle of Niagara or Lundy’s Lane, in the last 
war; and should war again threaten our bor- 
\ders, or our institutions be placed i in danger 
| from causes within or without, it will be the 
children of such mothers, the free, uncor- 
‘rupted hardy sons of the country, that will 
| prove its safeguard. From the feeble, ener- 
ivated, children of luxurious idleness, men 
cannot be reasonably expected. 


| 
| 
| 














